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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


Society  today  is  more  dependant  on  space  technology  and  national  and  international  space 
assets  than  ever  before,  whether  it  be  the  Global  Positioning  System  used  in  everything 
from  wrist  watches  to  guided  munitions,  global  surveillance  systems  for  watching  the 
weather  or  ones  enemies,  and  the  multitudes  of  communications  networks  now  using 
space  technology  for  quicker,  higher  quality,  global  networks.  Most  of  the  satellites  used 
for  these  purposes  are  large,  and  so  are  the  vehicles  used  to  launch  them,  which  leads 
to  very  expensive  and  lengthy  developmental  and  launch  programs.  There  are  only  a 
few  ways  small  satellites  can  be  launched  to  space  today,  and  most  of  them  entail  riding 
piggy-hack  with  larger  payloads  on  one  of  the  existing  launch  vehicles.  The  cost  to  launch 
a  small  satellite,  say  less  than  one  hundred  kilograms,  is  still  in  the  millions. 

As  an  example  Falcon-Sat  3,  an  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  cadet  developed, 
general-purpose  satellite  bus  with  various  small  experiments  on  board,  was  launched  on 
23  March  2007  as  an  additional  payload  aboard  the  new  Atlas  V  Evolved  Expendable 
Launch  Vehicle  (EELV).  The  Atlas  V  EELV  “was  designed  to  reduce  launch  costs  by  at 
least  25  percent  over  heritage  Atlas,  Delta  and  Titan  space  launch  systems”  [1].  This  was 
the  first  time  that  an  Atlas  rocket  was  fitted  with  a  secondary  payload  adaptor,  allowing 
for  six  small  spacecraft  to  accompany  the  primary  payload  into  orbit.  Falcon-Sat  3,  with 
a  mass  of  only  49.6  k:g,  was  one  of  the  secondary  payloads,  but  its  ticket  for  the  ride  to 
space  still  cost  in  the  millions.  In  addition  to  that,  the  launch  was  delayed  nearly  seven 
months  from  the  originally  scheduled  launch  date  due  to  program  delays  for  the  primary 
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payload,  among  other  logistical  reasons. 

One  of  the  mainstream  technological  trends  of  today  is  miniaturization.  With  con¬ 
tinuing  advancements  in  technology  most  electronic  devices  are  getting  smaller,  thereby 
enabling  space  tasks  and  missions  to  be  accomplished  by  smaller  satellites.  The  need  for 
cheaper  space  launch  for  smaller  satellites  is  increasing.  New  companies,  such  as  Space 
X  and  Kistler  Aerospace,  are  stepping  up  this  demand  by  developing  space  launch  sys¬ 
tems  both  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  more  reusable  components,  thereby  opening  up 
the  possibility  for  cheaper  space  launch.  In  addition,  obtaining  a  launch  system  which 
demonstrates  the  capability  of  placing  small  payloads  into  orbit  under  an  aggressive  and 
responsive  timetable  delivers  a  dramatic  tactical  advantage  to  the  nations  or  the  corpo¬ 
rations  who  have  access  to  it. 

An  idea  currently  being  investigated,  and  the  topic  of  this  paper,  is  a  class  of  launch 
vehicles  much  smaller  than  the  aforementioned  ones.  Imagine  a  rocket  capable  of  bringing 
a  payload  on  the  order  of  two  to  six  kilograms  up  to  low  earth  orbit.  Such  a  rocket  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  by  an  aircraft,  to  an  altitude  where  the  atmosphere  is  thinner, 
potentially  allow  for  a  launch  at  a  nose-high  attitude  to  avoid  a  costly  burn  to  turn  the 
rocket,  and  add  a  modest  about  of  velocity  to  the  launcher  before  it  even  departs  from 
the  host  aircraft.  This  would  be  similar  to  what  Scaled  Composites  is  demonstrating  with 
its  manned,  suborbital  White  Knight  rocket,  which  is  carried  high  into  the  atmosphere 
by  SpaceShipOne,  before  being  released. 

At  the  core  of  this  problem  is  whether  or  not  technology  is  currently  far  enough 
along  to  enable  this  mission,  such  as  the  sensors  and  other  components  of  the  launch 
vehicle  being  small  enough  in  terms  of  both  mass  and  volume,  and  also  precise  enough, 
and  are  there  any  missions  that  are  able  to  be  accomplished  with  the  mass  and  volume 
limitations  on  the  payload?  A  couple  of  possible  mission  profiles  are  presented  in  the 
next  section  which  require  low  volume  and  mass  for  the  payloads,  while  the  rest  of  this 
thesis  deals  primarily  with  the  sensor  question.  A  form  of  statistical  analysis,  known  as 
linear  covariance  analysis,  is  discussed  and  employed  in  a  simulation  to  investigate  how 
accurately  a  spacecraft  of  this  size  may  be  able  to  know  its  location  in  space  relative  to 
another  vehicle  that  it  wishes  to  rendezvous  with,  or  at  least  closely  encounter,  and  also 
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Ejection  from  Aircraft 


Figure  1-1:  Potential  Launch  Vehicle  Release  Diagram 

how  accurately  the  spacecraft  is  able  to  follow  a  predefined,  or  nominal,  trajectory  to 
deliver  its  payload  to  a  desired  place  at  a  desired  time. 


1.1  Problem  Description 

This  thesis  examines  a  new  category  of  missions  which  will  only  he  made  possible  by  the 
continuing  advancements  in  technology,  specifically  advances  in  miniaturization.  Space 
launch  and  space  manufacturing  are  approaching  critical  points,  in  which  technology 
finally  is  close  to  enabling  what  was  once  only  a  part  of  the  imagination.  Tiny  space¬ 
craft,  capable  of  performing  anything  from  reconnaissance  to  refueling,  will  be  able  to  be 
launched  at  a  moment’s  notice,  from  anywhere  on  Earth. 

The  problem  at  the  heart  of  this  is  whether  or  not  currently  available  hardware,  or  that 
which  is  on  the  near  horizon,  will  be  both  small  enough  and  accurate  enough  to  fit  into 
the  mass  and  tight,  volume  constraints  imposed  for  such  a  launch  vehicle.  This  includes 
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everything  from  sensors  like  Inertial  Measurement  Units  or  star  sensors,  actuators  in  the 
form  of  reaction  wheels,  microthrusters,  magnetorquers  or  otherwise,  and  the  necessary 
electronic  systems  required  to  fully  utilize  all  that  is  available  to  the  spacecraft.  This 
document  primarily  delivers  a  top  level  look  at  the  Guidance,  Navigation,  and  Control 
(GN&C)  problem  by  employing  simulation  and  Linear  Covariance  analysis  to  determine 
how  accurately  the  spacecraft  can  know  its  position  and  velocity  during  a  low  earth  orbit 
near- rendezvous  type  mission.  The  next  section  discusses  some  of  the  missions  that  this 
overall  capability  may  encourage  to  be  developed. 


1.2  Mission  Types 

In  the  past  it  may  have  been  tough  to  visualize  what  value  a  two  to  six  kg  satellite 
might  have,  but  with  the  current  trend  of  miniaturization  of  circuits,  sensors,  processors, 
instruments,  and  everything  else  electronic  new  possibilities  are  rapidly  arising.  Currently 
on  the  public  market,  one  is  hard  pressed  to  find  even  an  inertial  measurement  unit  that 
that  weighs  less  than  this.  The  world,  however,  is  currently  on  the  verge  of  being  able 
to  provide  complete  avionics  packages,  sensors,  and  actuators  small  enough  to  enable 
missions  that  at  one  time  were  only  fantasy.  As  these  technologies  continue  to  improve 
the  percentage  of  the  mass  available  for  payloads,  whether  it  is  instrumentation,  supplies, 
or  anything  else,  will  only  increase.  So  what  exactly  could  one  do  with  such  a  small 
spacecraft? 

Let  us  first  consider  a  tactical  ability  that  does  not  involve  entering  a  closed  orbit, 
but  rather  delivery  of  any  type  of  supply,  vehicle,  or  other  equipment  to  any  location  on 
the  globe,  accurately,  and  at  very  short  notice.  Imagine  an  ICBM,  but  rather  shrink  it 
down  to  1/1 00th  scale,  and  replace  the  offensive  payload  with  anything  that  might  be 
critical  to  national  security,  whether  it  be  a  remote  sensing  autonomous  ground  or  air 
based  vehicle  or  equipment  that,  may  be  critical  to  a  forward  deployed  special  operations 
team,  the  possibilities  are  endless.  One  primary  concern  of  this  type  of  mission  would  be 
landing  accuracy,  hut  as  sensing  instrumentation  get  better  and  smaller,  this  concern  will 
be  mitigated. 
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While  on  the  topic  of  delivery  type  missions,  it  is  not  infeasible  in  the  future  to  have 
a  small  spacecraft  delivering  fuel  or  new  instruments  to  a  much  larger  satellite  which  is 
already  in  orbit.  Depending  on  the  type  of  satellite,  especially  its  mission,  the  orbit  it  is 
in,  and  fuel  requirements,  a  modest  amount  of  fuel  can  increase  the  lifespan  of  an  existing 
satellite  by  a  long  time.  One  may  envision  a  new  sector  of  space  industry  in  which  a 
company  creates  a  common  access  interface  for  refueling  means,  and  then  sells  refueling 
missions  to  high-end  customers,  which  may  be  mutually  beneficial  as  the  customer  may 
save  the  millions  or  even  billions  it  would  cost  to  replace  an  aging  fleet  of  spacecraft  and 
the  fuel  company  turns  a  profit  on  its  individual  missions. 

A  third  example,  and  one  that  is  more  technically  feasible  today  rather  than  tomorrow, 
would  be  a  type  of  remote  sensing  mission  in  which  the  small  payload  would  achieve  near- 
rendezvous  conditions  with  a  spacecraft  in  orbit.  By  entering  into  a  relative  orbit,  such 
as  a  natural-motion-circumnavigation  (NMC)  orbit,  an  orbit  perturbed  just  a  little  in  a 
precise  way  from  the  target  spacecraft’s  orbit  which  allows  the  small  satellite  to  passively 
move  around  and  be  able  to  Lake  pictures  of  the  target  spacecraft  for  any  number  of 
beneficial  reasons.  The  spacecraft  may  then  transmit  the  pictures  back  to  controllers  on 
the  ground,  or  to  a  space-based  communications  network  already  in  place.  This  would 
allow  for  companies  with  expensive  space  assets  to  inspect  their  satellites  for  damage  which 
may  have  occurred  since  launch,  for  military  reconnaissance  missions,  and  many  other 
conceivable  missions.  If  one  is  able  to  achieve  near- rendezvous  with  a  target  spacecraft., 
then  any  other  type  of  eavesdropping  missions  are  also  possible. 

There  are  countless  uses  of  space  which  have  not  been  fully  utilized  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  cost  of  designing  and  launching  spacecraft,  in  a  market  where  currently  there 
are  not  many  options  for  launching  small  payloads  into  orbit.  Every  year,  however,  more 
things  become  possible  due  to  advancements  in  technology,  and  the  need  to  launch  small 
spacecraft  will  continue  to  increase.  The  nations  and  companies  that  embrace  these 
changes  and  work  to  find  people  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  their  space  programs, 
both  military  and  civilian,  will  benefit  greatly. 
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1.3  Thesis  Overview 


Chapter  2  begins  by  introducing  the  method  of  Linear  Covariance  analysis.  Included  in 
this  are  motivations  for  the  use  of  the  method,  compared  with  other  methods  available, 
such  as  Monte-Carlo  analysis  or  high  fidelity  simulations.  Also  the  mathematics  behind 
Linear  Covariance  analysis  are  explained.  The  chapter  continues  on  to  explain  some  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  software  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  mission,  LinCov  Tools.  This  includes 
how  to  create  a  nominal  trajectory,  how  to  setup  the  initial  conditions  for  both  the  chaser 
and  the  target  spacecraft,  a  discussion  of  the  reference  frames  utilized,  an  explanation  of 
the  types  of  errors  and  sensors  that  the  software  has  modeled,  and  finally  how  to  interpret 
the  covariance  and  dispersion  results  that  the  software  produces.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  a  detailed  example. 

Chapter  3  is  all  about  the  mission  design.  It  begins  by  explaining  in  detail  the 
three  phases  of  the  mission,  from  the  time  the  rocket  launches  off  of  an  aircraft  to  near¬ 
rendezvous  in  an  800  km  orbit.  It  includes  some  background  in  astrodynamics  and  the 
rendezvous  maneuvers  used  to  accomplish  the  mission,  and  explains  how  the  initial  con¬ 
ditions  were  determined  for  the  mission.  In  addition,  the  system  hardware  is  examined, 
including  the  different  systems  and  requirements,  the  unique  enabling  technology  for  this 
mission,  and  the  different  possible  missile  platforms  and  the  tradeoffs  between  them. 

Chapter  4  may  best  be  described  as  the  results  chapter.  Phase  1  of  the  mission,  or 
the  atmospheric  part  of  the  flight,  is  looked  as  by  using  a  3dof  simulation  to  estimate  the 
final  position  and  velocity  covariance  at  main-engine-cutoff.  This  data  is  then  used  as  the 
initial  uncertainty  for  the  second  phase  of  the  mission,  which  is  when  the  higher-fidelity 
LinCov  Tools  starts  being  utilized  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the  mission.  In  particular,  phase 
two  is  approached  using  dispersion  analysis  to  determine  how  accurately  the  spacecraft  is 
aide  to  follow  its  predefined  nominal  trajectory  up  to  the  target  spacecraft’s  altitude,  to 
arrive  at  a  relative  position  behind  the  target.  Phase  three  deals  primarily  with  the  relative 
covariance  between  the  chaser  and  the  target  spacecraft  during  the  near-rendezvous  phase 
of  the  mission.  This  section  details  the  need  for  some  sort,  of  relative  position  sensing,  in 
order  to  enable  the  mission. 
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Chapter  5  summarizes  the  results  found  in  the  simulations,  and  conclusions  are  drawn 
as  to  the  overall  feasibility  of  this  mission  concept.  The  potential  for  future  research  is 
examined  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  initial  directions  of  focus  to  further  this 
study. 
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Chapter  2 


Linear  Covariance  Analysis  Primer 

2.1  Introduction  to  Linear  Covariance  Analysis 

Before  going  into  some  of  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  details  of  Linear  Covariance 
Analysis,  the  more  classic  type  of  statistical  analysis  used  for  Guidance,  Navigation, 
and  Control,  Monte  Carlo  analysis,  will  be  discussed.  In  Monte  Carlo  analysis,  an  n- 
dof  simulation  is  developed  to  represent  the  dynamics  of  a  certain  system.  For  space 
missions  this  typically  takes  into  account  the  spacecraft  dynamics,  atmospheric  dynamics 
such  as  drag,  control  system  dynamics,  and  more  depending  on  the  level  of  accuracy  and 
fidelity  required.  Then  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  simulations  are  run  where  certain 
parameters  of  interest  are  varied,  such  as  the  pointing  accuracy  of  the  spacecraft.  After 
the  data  is  all  generated  it  is  examined  and  studied  to  determine  the  system’s  sensit  ivity  to 
the  varied  parameters.  For  a  spacecraft  this  could  be  dispersions  in  position  and  velocity, 
delta-v,  and  navigation  errors.  An  example  of  this  type  of  analysis  follows.  Imagine  a 
spacecraft  which  is  initially  resting  in  a  200  hn  parking  orbit  is  then  ordered  to  fire  its 
thrusters  to  increase  its  orbital  altitude  to  800  km.  Before  the  maneuver  the  spacecraft 
is  moving  with  some  velocity,  VQ,  and  after  the  maneuver  with  velocity,  V\.  A  graphical 
representation  of  this  lies  below: 

As  can  be  seen,  due  to  errors  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  delta-v,  the  final  velocity 
vector  traces  out  a  cone  with  interior  angle  equal  to  2 <p,  where  tp  is  the  maximum  attitude 
inaccuracy  of  the  onboard  navigation  system,  prior  to  the  burn.  The  simulation  uses 
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Figure  2-1:  Thrust  Attitude  Dependency 

simple  2-body  problem  dynamics,  and  works  by  integrating  the  non-linear  equations  of 
motion  forward  to  find  the  point  of  closest  encounter  to  800  km  in  altitude  for  each  case. 
The  nominal,  or  zero  degree  of  error,  case  is  tuned  so  that  the  delta-v  applied  is  the  exact 
amount  needed  to  perform  a  coelliptic  transfer  up  to  the  target  altitude,  in  half  a  period’s 
time.  What  follows  below  is  a  plot  of  the  position  dispersion  versus  the  onboard  angular 
error: 


Figure  2-2:  Position  Sensitivity  to  Attitude  Knowledge 

The  above  example  was  fairly  simplistic  in  nature,  but  if  the  effects  of  more  variables 
on  different  aspects  of  the  guidance,  control,  and  navigation  algorithms  are  required,  the 
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number  of  runs  required  for  Monte  Carlo  analysis  begins  to  get  very  high.  This  is  where 
Linear  Covariance  analysis  comes  into  play.  Essentially  Linear  Covariance  analysis  takes 
the  complicated  non-linear  dynamics  used  when  programming  a  simulation  for  Monte 
Carlo  analysis  and  linearizes  them  over  a  nominal  reference  trajectory.  Then  a  state 
covariance  matrix  associated  with  the  chosen  n-dof  state  vector  is  carried  forward  during 
the  run  and  updated  at  each  propagation  step.  These  results  are  then  approximations 
for  the  same  fuel  usage,  dispersions  from  the  nominal  trajectory,  and  navigation  errors 
found  using  Monte  Carlo  analysis,  but  they  are  obtained  in  only  one  run  [2_.  This  shows 
one  of  the  key  advantages  of  Linear  Covariance  analysis,  its  speed.  Onboard  operations 
that  were  at  one  time  limited  by  the  computational  requirements  of  a  full  Monte  Carlo 
analysis  can  be  efficiently  performed  using  predeveloped  linearized  dynamics  models.  As 
a  disadvantage,  Linear  Covariance  analysis  may  take  more  time  to  develop  initially  since 
the  dynamics  have  to  be  linearized,  assumptions  have  to  be  made,  and  random  processes 
must  be  represented  as  accurately  as  possible,  usually  by  employing  noise  processes  or 
Gaussian  distributions,  such  as  Equation  2.1,  which  depends  on  the  standard  deviation  a 
and  the  mean  value  p. 


/(s)  =  -W^  (2-1) 

(t  v  2tt 

The  approximations  and  assumptions  that  had  to  be  made  while  developing  the  simu¬ 
lation  do  jeopardize  some  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  however  for  orbital  dynamics  this 
method  has  been  proven  to  be  quite  accurate  and  the  results  to  be  a  very  good  estimate 
of  the  actual  full  model  results  [2  .  The  next  section  will  now  explain  the  mathematics 
behind  Linear  Covariance  analysis. 


2.2  Mathematics  of  Linear  Covariance  Analysis 

This  section  primarily  summarizes  the  equations  developed  by  David  Geller  in  his  paper 
“Lineai-  Covariance  Techniques  for  Orbital  Rendezvous  Analysis  and  Autonomous  On¬ 
board  Mission  Planning."  For  a  more  complete  development  of  the  navigation  state  and 
covariance  algorithms  please  refer  to  Appendix  A.  Before  starting  it  is  important,  to  lay 
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out  the  notation  used  in  the  following  equations.  A  zero  matrix  is  written  as  0mxn,  an 
identity  matrix  will  be  referred  to  by  7nxn,  and  a  diagonal  matrix  will  simply  be  written 
as  Diag(f)  where  the  diagonal  entries  are  /[.  /2,  etc.  If  i)  is  the  angle  of  rotation  about 
the  unit  vector  e,  the  quaternion  which  represents  this  rotation  will  be  of  the  following 
format: 


q  = 


e  sin(  i?/2) 
cofi[dj'2) 


(2.2) 


For  normal  vector  rotations,  the  desired  frame  is  represented  as  the  subscript,  while 
the  current  frame  is  shown  as  a  superscript,  so  that  represents  the  direction  cosine 
matrix  which  would  bring  a  vector  from  the  inertial  frame  to  the  body  frame.  Lastly,  the 
distinction  between  which  version  of  a  variable  is  being  referred  to,  whether  it  is  a  true 
value,  nominal  value,  flight  computer  value,  or  measured  value,  is  given  by  Table  2.1. 


Desired  Value 

Notation 

True 

X 

Nominal 

X 

Flight  Computer 

X 

Measured 

X 

Table  2.1:  Variable  Designations 


This  study  primarily  deals  with  how  well  the  space  vehicle  is  able  to  know  its  own 
position  and  velocity,  both  inertial  and  relative  to  another  spacecraft,  as  it  tries  to  follow 
a  nominal  trajectory  and  maneuver  for  near- rendezvous.  Thus  the  flight  algorithms, 
or  the  navigation  filters,  are  mostly  what  is  of  interest.  Those  familiar  with  Kalman 
filters  will  recognize  the  closeness  of  the  algorithms  to  standard  filtering  ones,  as  they 
look  first  at  navigation  state  and  state  covariance  propagation,  then  navigation  state  and 
state  covariance  update,  then  navigation  state  and  state  covariance  correction,  and  finally 
pointing,  maneuver  targeting,  and  control  [2].  Equations  2.3  through  2.6  below  represent 
the  algorithm  for  navigation  state  propagation,  update,  and  correction,  with  Equation  2.4 
representing  the  Kalman  gain. 


x  =  f(x.  u.y,  /,) 


(2.3) 
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44)  =  P(tk)Hl{tk)  [4(4)P(4)4r(4)  +  4(4)] 


(2.4) 


Xjt  =  +  44)  [ zfe  -  h(xfc.  **)] 


(2.5) 


x/c  =  x;c  +  d(x“c.  Au.  Ay,fj)  (2.6) 

In  parallel  to  the  navigation  state  development,  the  navigation  covariance  goes  through 
a  similar  process  of  propagation,  update,  and  correction,  as  shown  below  in  Equations  2.7 
through  2.10,  with  Equation  2.8  once  again  representing  the  Kalman  gain,  which  is  used 
for  the  update  step. 


P  = 


Fx  +  FyC± 


p  +  p 


Fx  +  F*C* 


+  FySvFT  +  Su 


(2.7) 


44)  =  P(tk)HT(tk) 


fh(tk)P(tk)H'[(tk)  +  4(4) 


(2.8) 


P(ti)  =  [/  -  44)4(4)]  P(tk)  [/  -  44)4(4)] 7  +  k(tk)Ru(tk)KT(tk)  (2.9) 


P(tjc)  =  [/  +  4(4)  +  £M4) AC±(4)]  P-%ij)  [/  +  4(4)  +  4v(4)a4(4)]  ' 

+  &A y{tj )  S&T) D&y  ( tj )  1  +  S&w(tj) 

(2.10) 

The  set  of  n  true  states  are  then  augmented  by  the  n  navigated  states  to  form  the  full 
system,  as  shown  in  Equation  2.11. 


X  = 


8x 

dx 


(2.11) 


With  the  augmented  system  in  place,  it  is  now  possible  to  extract  both  the  covariance 
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of  the  dispersion  from  the  truth,  or  nominal,  trajectory,  and  the  covariance  of  the  onboard 
navigation  errors.  The  trajectory  control  performance  is  given  by  Equation  2.12  while  the 
navigation  performance  is  given  by  Equation  2.13. 


D  =  E  [cfx(i)cSxT(t)]  =  (/nxn  0nxA)  Px 


(2.12) 


Ptrue  =  E  {<$x(f)  -  Ctfx(f)}  {Sx{t)  -  C8x(t)}'1  =  (“Cftxn  4xft)  Px 


(2.13) 


Appendix  A  continues  to  further  develop  the  specific  models  used  for  implementation 
of  the  algorithms  presented  above.  Now  that-  the  equations  of  Linear  Covariance  analysis 
have  been  presented,  the  software  used  over  the  course  of  this  study  will  be  introduced. 

2.3  Description  of  Lincov  Tools 

The  software  used  to  produce  the  covariance  and  dispersion  results  in  this  thesis  is  named 
Lincov  tools.  Essentially  it  is  a  direct  implementation  of  the  theory  David  Gellar  de¬ 
veloped,  which  was  summarized  in  the  previous  section.  Since  it  is  a  six  state  filter,  it 
actively  propagates,  updates,  and  corrects  the  states,  covariance,  and  dispersion  matrices 
for  a  spacecraft’s  position  and  velocity.  In  order  to  propagate  through  maneuvers  the 
software  uses  an  estimated  error  in  attitude,  which  is  supplied  by  the  user.  Because  of 
this  one  must  look  at  the  attitude  sensors  being  utilized  in  the  mission  ahead  of  time 
to  determine  how  accurately  a  spacecraft  will  know  its  attitude  during  the  mission.  For 
some  of  the  results  presented,  this  is  introduced  as  a  variable  to  the  simulation  so  that 
exact  knowledge  of  the  sensors  does  not  need  to  be  known  ahead  of  time;  rather  results 
are  plotted  versus  the  uncertainty  in  attitude. 

For  the  majority  of  this  study  the  benchmark  inertial  measurement  unit  (IMU)  used  is 
the  Draper  MMIMU,  which  has  been  commercialized  into  the  Honeywell  HG1930  MEMS 
IMU.  It  has  a  mass  of  less  than  160  grams  and  volume  of  less  than  66  cubic  centimeters. 
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Figure  2-3  shows  the  commercialized  version  of  the  Draper  MMIMU.  The  results  for 
phase  two  of  the  mission  are  presented  for  IMUs  of  varying  levels  of  accuracy,  and  also  for 
varying  levels  of  initial  uncertainty  gained  through  the  atmospheric  part  of  the  mission. 


Figure  2-3:  Honeywell  HG1930  MK.VIs  IMU 


Physically  Lincov  Tools  is  programmed  in  the  MATLAB  environment.  It.  has  flexible 
controls  for  programming  the  nominal  trajectory  through  function  calls  that  are  typical 
in  space  missions,  such  as  coelliptics,  v-bar  and  r-bar  targeting,  and  Lambert  routines. 
In  addition  it  allows  the  user  to  establish  a  wide  variety  of  sensor  measurements  and  up¬ 
dates  to  be  used  during  the  mission,  including  GPS  updates,  ground  position  and  velocity 
updates,  relative  optical  camera  measurements  in  the  angles  only  or  angles  plus  ranging 
mode,  LIDAR  measurements,  differential  GPS,  and  others.  For  Phase  2,  the  orbital  trans¬ 
fer  trajectory  dispersion  study,  only  an  IMU  with  GPS  capability  is  assumed  once  in  orbit, 
with  varying  levels  of  angular  knowledge  and  initial  state  vector  covariance,  depending 
on  the  results  presented  for  Phase  1.  For  Phase  3  where  the  concern  is  the  spacecraft’s 
knowledge  of  its  position  and  velocity  with  respect  to  a  target  spacecraft,  simulations  are 
done  with  and  without  the  use  of  optical  camera  angles  only  measurements.  Both  cases 
assume  the  chaser  has  an  IMU  and  is  able  to  receive  GPS  updates  to  its  position  every 
one  minute  once  it  is  in  orbit. 
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2.3.1  Nominal  Trajectory  Generation 


Lincov  Tools  was  built  with  a  few  flexible  routines  for  nominal  trajectory  generation. 
When  combined  appropriately,  with  well  understood  timing  and  spacing  conditions,  they 
may  be  used  to  develop  a  wide  range  of  possible  missions.  For  this  study,  primarily  four 
different  routines  were  used  to  establish  the  nominal  trajectory  from  a  low-earth-orbit 
parking  orbit  up  to  a  natural  motion  circumnavigation  (NMC)  near-rendezvous  orbit. 
These  four  are  null  burns,  v-null  burns,  coelliptic  transfer  orbits,  and  Lambert  targeting 
routines. 

First  of  all,  null  burns  simply  attempt  to  maintain  a  spacecraft  in  its  current  orbit 
without  allowing  deviations  from  it.  The  user  is  allowed  to  define  the  length  of  time  in  hr  a 
that  this  is  maintained  for.  Secondly,  v-null  burns  aLtempt  to  align  the  velocity  vectors  of 
the  chaser  and  target  spacecraft,  in  a  curvilinear  sense,  and  to  zero  out  the  difference  in 
the  magnitude  of  their  velocities.  For  example,  if  the  chaser  spacecraft  was  approaching 
the  r target  vector  on  an  orbit  with  slightly  lower  semi-major  axis,  all  other  orbital  elements 
kept  constant,  a  v-null  burn  would  increase  the  energy  of  the  chaser  spacecraft  so  that  at 
the  point  exactly  opposite  on  its  orbit,  it  would  now  be  slightly  further  out  than  the  chaser 
vehicle,  anci  their  orbital  periods  would  now  be  the  same.  This  would  be  an  open-loop 
method  to  enter  into  an  NMC  orbit  about  the  target,  however  it.  is  not  generally  used 
over  Lambert  targeting  maneuvers.  It  is  primarily  used  in  this  study  to  foree  the  chaser 
spacecraft  to  “capture”  the  orbit  of  the  target  spacecraft,  during  an  orbital  transfer. 

The  next  two  type  of  maneuvers  are  variations  of  what  is  called  the  Orbital  Boundary 
Value  Problem.  In  this  problem  there  are  constraints  that  must  be  met,  such  as  positions 
at  certain  times.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  geometry  of  this  problem,  Figure  2-4  has  been 
included.  The  goal  is  to  move  a  spacecraft  at  point  Pi  with  initial  position  ri  and  initial 
velocity  Vi  to  a  point  P2  with  final  position  r2  and  final  velocity  v2.  The  transfer  angle 
between  them,  0,  is  measured  from  the  central  body  located  at.  focus  F.  In  addition, 
sometimes  the  transfer  time  is  used  as  a  boundary  condition,  requiring  that  At  —  f2  —  t\. 

A  coelliptic  transfer  is  a  type  of  maneuver  which  attempts  to  place  the  chaser  space¬ 
craft  oil  an  orbit  that  is  slightly  smaller  or  larger  that  the  orbit  of  a  certain  target,  and 
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Figure  2-4:  Orbital  Boundary  Value  Problem  [3^ 

while  doing  so  tries  to  align  the  foci  of  the  two  orbits  as  much  as  possible.  By  doing  this, 
the  orbits  stay  roughly  the  same  distance  apart,  all  the  way  around.  For  a  circular  orbit, 
where  the  ellipse’s  two  foci  collapse  on  the  center  point,  a  coelliptic  transfer  is  simply 
a  transfer  that  places  a  spacecraft  into  another  circular  orbit,  slightly  smaller  or  larger 
than  the  first  one.  Typically  all  of  the  other  orbital  elements,  with  respect  to  the  angular 
orientation  of  the  orbit  about  the  central  body,  are  kept  the  same,  or  are  made  to  be  the 
same.  The  transfer  that  takes  place  in  180  deg  around  the  central  body  is  the  well-known 
Hohmann  transfer.  Space  rendezvous  is  generally  where  the  use  of  coelliptic  transfers  arc 
seen  today. 

A  Lambert  transfer  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that  a  coelliptic  transfer.  Refer¬ 
ring  back  to  Figure  2-4,  a  Lambert  transfer  is  when  the  two  position  vectors,  r\  and  r2, 
and  the  time  of  transfer,  At,  are  known  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the  boundary  velocities. 
Once  the  boundary  velocities  are  determined  the  spacecraft  software  or  the  mission  design 
team  are  able  to  determine  burn  magnitude  and  direction  required  to  place  the  spacecraft 
on  this  transfer,  and  then  to  place  it  onto  the  final  orbit,  As  the  name  implies,  Johannes 
Lambert  originally  discovered  the  relationship  between  the  geometric  relationship  of  the 
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transfer  orbit  and  the  transfer  time.  Gauss  then  improved  on  Lambert’s  work  and  found  a 
full  solution,  which  was  modified  again  in  1987  by  Richard  Battin  of  MIT,  which  removed 
a  singularity  in  the  solution  method  and  improved  convergence  rates.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  always  two  solutions  to  the  Lambert  problem,  and  they  travel  opposite 
directions  around  the  earth;  usually  only  one  of  the  two  may  be  realistically  applied.  For 
more  information  on  various  types  of  solution  methods  to  the  Lambert  problem,  please 
refer  to  either  Battin  [3]  or  Vallado  [5]. 

Lincov  Tools  has  a  nice  setup  for  Lambert  transfers  in  the  nominal  trajectory  gen¬ 
eration  process,  however  it  would  need  to  be  expanded  if  one  wished  to  use  it  for  non¬ 
rendezvous  type  operations,  since  the  position  it  requires  as  an  input  is  given  relative  to 
the  target  spacecraft.  Equation  2.14  is  an  explanation  of  the  reference  frame  it  uses  as 
its  standard  convention,  where  positive  in  the  tangential  direction  is  ahead  of  the  target 
spacecraft,  positive  in  the  radial  direction  is  further  away  from  the  central  body,  and  the 
positive  in  the  normal  direction  is  chosen  to  complete  a  right  handed  coordinate  system. 


^ ref 


tangential 
3* normal 


(2.14) 


radial 


2.3.2  Initial  Conditions  Setup 

In  order  to  accurately  represent  the  position  and  future  positions  of  an  object  in  space, 
six  independent  quantities  must  be  known.  One  of  the  most  traditional  ways  to  do  this  is 
to  express  the  size,  shape,  and  orientation  of  an  orbit  using  the  classical  orbital  elements, 
the  last  of  which  defines  the  current  position  of  the  space  object  on  that  orbit.  Lincov 
Tools  requires  the  initial  conditions  for  the  chaser  and  target  spacecraft  to  be  entered  in 
as  classical  orbital  elements,  and  then  t  hey  converted  to  vectors  in  the  Earth  Centered 
Inertial  (ECI)  frame,  The  classical  orbital  elements  are  summarized  in  Table  2.2. 

Semi-major  axis  describes  the  size  of  the  orbit,  and  for  elliptical  orbits  it  is  equal 
to  half  of  the  length  of  the  major  axis  and  for  circular  radius  it  is  equal  to  the  radius. 
Eccentricity  describes  the  shape  of  the  orbit.  Circular  orbits  have  an  eccentricity  of  zero, 
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Classical  Orbital  Element 

Designation 

Semi-major  axis 

a 

Eccentricity 

e 

Inclination 

i 

Longitude  of  the  ascending  node 

n 

Argument  of  pericenter 

u) 

True  anomaly 

V 

Table  2.2:  Classical  Orbital  Elements 


elliptical  orbits  between  zero  and  one,  parabolic  orbits  exactly  one,  and  hyperbolic  orbits 
greater  than  one.  It.  is  also  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  foci,  2c,  and  the 
length  of  the  major  axis,  2a,  of  an  ellipse. 

Inclination  is  the  angle  of  tilt  of  the  orbit,  with  orbits  in  the  range  of  zero  to  90  degrees 
being  orbits  that  travel  around  the  earth  the  same  way  it  spins,  and  90  to  180  degrees 
being  retrograde  orbits.  Longitude  of  the  ascending  node  is  the  angle  between  the  primary 
axis  (typically  the  /  vector  in  the  ECI  coordinate  frame)  and  the  ascending  node,  or  the 
location  where  a  spacecraft  would  cross  from  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the  northern. 
Argument  of  pericenter  is  the  angle  from  the  ascending  node  to  the  poricenter  of  the 
orbit,  and  true  anomaly  is  the  angle  from  pericenter  to  the  current  location  of  the  object 
of  interest.  If  the  inclination  is  zero  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  and  the  argument 
of  pericenter  are  undefined,  so  alternate  COEs  represent  them.  Lincov  Tools  takes  care 
of  these  conversions  internally  depending  on  the  inputs.  Figure  2-5  shows  the  details  of 
the  orientation  of  an  orbit,  with  respect  to  the  ECI  coordinate  frame. 

The  conversion  between  classical  orbital  elements  and  position  and  velocity  vectors  in 
the  ECI  frame  is  fairly  straightforward.  First  of  all,  using  only  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  current  position  of  the  spacecraft  in  that  orbit,  the  position  and  velocity 
vectors  are  found  in  the  perifocal  coordinate  system,  PQW.  This  coordinate  system  is 
centered  on  the  earth  and  is  aligned  with  the  orbit  of  the  spacecraft.  Then  by  using  the 
orientation  of  the  orbit  with  respect  to  the  ECI  coordinate  frame,  the  and  vPqW 

vectors  may  be  rotated  into  the  ECI  frame.  Complete  discussion  of  this  may  be  found  in 
Vallado  [5i. 
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2.3.3  Reference  Frame  Discussion 

The  majority  of  the  results  presented  in  this  paper  will  have  errors  listed  in  a  body 
centric  coordinate  frame  with  down  range,  cross-track,  and  radial  components.  The  con¬ 
version  between  the  Earth  Centered  Inertial  (ECI)  coordinate  frame  and  this  body  frame 
is  straightforward  by  using  the  algorithm  described  below.  The  radial  direction  is  defined 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  position  vector  of  the  spacecraft  in  the  ECI  coordinate  system. 
The  cross-track  direction  is  defined  as  to  be  normal  to  the  orbital  plane  of  the  spacecraft, 
in  the  direction  which  leaves  the  along-track  (or  downrange)  vector,  the  2nd  vector  in  a 
standard  right  handed  coordinate  system,  to  be  in  the  general  direction  of  the  spacecraft’s 
velocity  vector.  Figure  2-6  shows  this  relationship. 

Then  if  the  vector  dr  is  the  position  error  vector  in  the  ECI  coordinate  frame,  the 
errors  in  the  body  frame  can  be  found  by  using  the  algorithm  found  in  Equations  2.15  to 
2.19. 


dr  =  r2  -  ri 


(2.15)  ' 
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Figure  2-6;  RSW  Frame  Vector  Geometry 
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2.3.4  Discussion  of  Covariance  versus  Dispersion 

The  primary  results  presented  in  this  thesis  will  either  he  relative  navigation  covariance 
or  navigation  dispersion.  The  relative  navigation  covariance  results  will  represent  how 
well  the  chaser  spacecraft  knows  its  position  and  velocity  in  space  relative  to  the  target 
spacecraft  at  any  time  in  the  mission.  For  real  missions  a  spacecraft  also  keeps  track  of 
its  attitude  and  attitude  rates,  however  this  simulation  does  not  propagate  these  values 
forward  in  time  and  instead  uses  metrics  of  gyro  quality  and  other  sensor  information  to 
determine  an  approximation  of  the  spacecraft’s  attitude.  The  second  type  of  data  to  be 
presented  is  navigation  dispersion.  Dispersion  is  a  measure  of  how  well  the  spacecraft  is 
able  to  follow  its  predefined  nominal  reference  trajectory.  Both  of  these  types  of  errors 
are  highly  dependent  on  many  different  sources  of  error,  which  are  introduced  in  the  next 
section  of  this  thesis.  For  the  most  part,  results  will  be  in  terms  of  relative  covariance 
and  dispersion.  The  fact  that  the  covariance  plots  in  this  thesis  represent  a  spacecraft’s 
knowledge  of  its  current  state  vector  relative  to  another  spacecraft’s  state  vector  makes 
general  understanding  of  the  quantity  being  examined  a  little  more  complicated.  As 
an  example,  assume  the  spacecraft  has  an  onboard  GPS  sensor,  so  that  every  so  often, 
depending  on  the  update  rate,  the  spacecraft  will  know  its  own  position  and  velocity 
within  certain  errors  hounds,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  sensor  and  the  atmospheric 
conditions  which  may  affect  GPS  signals.  For  the  sake  of  this  study,  modest  values 
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for  GPS  accuracy  are  used:  50  m  for  position  and  0.05  m/s  for  velocity.  Therefore  at 
each  update  one  would  expect  the  covariance  of  the  spacecraft’s  position  to  jump  within 
these  bounds  and  drift,  upward  until  the  next  measurement,  and  then  repeat  the  same 
behavior.  However  relative  covariance  not  only  takes  into  account  the  position  and  velocity 
of  the  spacecraft  of  interest,  but  also  the  target  spacecraft,  which  the  chaser  spacecraft  is 
trying  to  meet  up  with  for  a  rendezvous  or  rendezvous- like  mission.  This  will  be  better 
understood  after  reading  about  the  sources  of  error. 

This  study  will  primarily  look  at  dispersion  for  Stage  2  of  the  mission,  where  the  goal 
is  simply  to  follow  a  nominal  trajectory  and  place  a  payload  at  a  certain  place  in  space 
at  a  certain  time,  which  will  then  allow  the  spacecraft  to  be  close  enough  to  the  target 
spacecraft  to  begin  rendezvous  operations,  and  will  primarily  look  at  relative  covariance 
for  Stage  3,  which  is  the  near- rendezvous  part  of  the  mission.  The  mathematics  hehind 
guidance,  navigation,  and  control  filtering  result  in  the  covariance  of  a  spacecraft  being 
driven  down  by  additional  absolute  position  and  velocity  measurements  (such  as  ground 
updates,  GPS  measurements,  etc)  and  by  relative  position  and  range  rate  measurements 
(such  as  optical  camera,  LIDAR,  cooperative  differential  GPS  measurements,  etc).  Rela¬ 
tive  measurements  directly  affect  the  relative  covariance  of  the  mission  since  they  provide 
information  directly  related  to  the  chaser  and  the  target  spacecraft’s  position  and/or  ve¬ 
locity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  concerned  with  the  navigation  dispersion  a  spacecraft, 
builds  during  its  mission,  it  is  maneuvers  that  help  drive  the  dispersion  down.  Small 
orbital  corrections,  midcourse  burns,  and  other  maneuvers  help  a  spacecraft  to  detenu ine 
exactly  how  close  it  is  to  its  reference,  or  nominal,  conditions. 

Two  types  of  plots  will  primarily  be  shown  for  the  rest  of  the  report.  The  first  type  is 
shown  in  Figure  2-7.  This  type  of  plot  displays  both  the  spacecraft’s  relative  navigation 
covariance  to  its  target  spacecraft,  and  also  its  navigation  trajectory  dispersion.  In  this 
case  the  position  information  is  shown;  however  a  similar  plot  with  the  results  for  the 
velocity  components  may  also  be  generated.  The  way  to  interpret  these  plots  is  fairly 
straightforward.  The  top  one  is  showing  how  well  the  chaser  vehicle  knows  its  position 
with  respect  to  its  target,  as  a  function  of  mission  time.  Therefore  this  result  does  not  only 
depend  on  the  vehicle’s  knowledge  of  its  own  position,  but  also  the  uncertainty  involved 
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with  the  position  of  its  target.  For  all  simulations  in  this  project  it  is  assumed  that  the 
target  spacecraft  is  uncooperative,  meaning  that  it  will  not  communicate  its  position  to 
the  chaser,  nor  broadcast  updates  on  its  position.  It  is  also  assumed  that  no  updates 
on  the  target’s  position  will  be  provided  to  the  chaser  from  the  ground.  Therefore  the 
uncertainty  of  the  target  spacecraft’s  position  will  always  grow  in  l  ime  unless  some  sort 
of  relative  measurement  can  be  made.  This  is  in  fact  what  is  driving  the  error  seen  on  the 
top  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom  plot  shows  how  well  the  chaser  spacecraft  is  able 
to  follow  its  nominal  trajectory,  dependant  on  its  internal  sensors.  The  dips  just  past  the 
three  hour  mark  are  representative  of  those  seen  when  the  spacecraft  makes  maneuvers. 
For  example,  this  occurs  when  the  spacecraft  has  reached  its  target  altitude  and  begins 
maneuvering  to  close  in  on  the  target  spacecraft.  The  dispersion  then  grows  again  once 
it  enters  its  NMC  orbit  about  the  target  spacecraft  and  has  smaller  corrections  to  make. 


Rdaliw  Natation  Position  Error  (3c  LVLH) 
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Figure  2-7:  Example  Covariance  and  Dispersion  Plots 


The  second  type  of  plot  that  will  be  presented  chooses  a  single  time  in  a  particular 
mission,  and  then  plots  the  vehicle’s  dispersion  as  a  function  of  how  well  it  is  able  to 
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know  its  attitude.  Thus  the  requirement  to  define  a  single  angular  certainty  before  the 
simulation  is  removed  and  the  effects  of  angular  knowledge  versus  a  spacecraft’s  ability 
to  follow  its  nominal  trajectory  is  developed.  For  Stage  2  of  the  mission,  the  point  of 
interest,  ties  at  the  end  of  spacecraft’s  journey  up  to  its  target  altitude.  The  dispersion 
at  this  end  point  defines  an  error  basket,  or  error  ellipsoid,  of  possible  chaser  spacecraft 
positions  about,  the  desired  place  in  space.  Figure  2-8  shows  an  example  of  this  type  of 
plot. 


Position  ftdaiv*  Navigation  Disporsions  3-Sigma  [m)-IMU  Only  (at  launcher  termination) 
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Figure  2-8:  Example  Dispersion  versus  Angular  Uncertainty  Plot. 


2.3.5  Discussion  of  Error  Types 

The  total  errors  found  in  the  two  types  of  plots  explained  in  the  last  section  are  combi¬ 
nations  of  many  different  sources  which  Lincov  Tools  accounts  for.  Table  2.3  lists  the  six 
broad  categories  of  errors  that  the  software  models.  Each  type  of  error  then  has  variables 
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which  the  user  may  modify  in  order  to  define  the  accuracy  of  the  sensors  and  information 
being  supplied  to  the  spacecraft. 


Error  Type 

Acronym 

Chaser  Position  Update  Error 

CPUE 

Unmodeled  Acceleration  Noise  Density 

1  AND 

Passive  Vehicle  Initial  Covariance 

PVIC 

Active  Vehicle  Initial  Covariance 

AVIC 

Maneuver  Knowledge  Error 

MKER 

Maneuver  Execution  Error 

MEER 

Table  2.3:  Modeled  Error  Types  within  Lincov  Tools 


First  of  all  there  is  chaser  position  update  error  (CPUE).  This  effect  is  seen  when 
GPS  or  ground  updates  are  enabled  in  the  software  so  that  the  chaser  vehicle  is  contin¬ 
ually  receiving  new  knowledge  regarding  its  position  in  space.  For  all  the  simulations 
accomplished  here  it  is  defaulted  to  50  m,  a  modest  estimate  of  what  one  can  obtain  in 
low -earth-orbit  using  GPS.  The  second  type  of  error  is  unmodeled  acceleration  noise  den¬ 
sity  (UAND).  This  error  attempts  to  account  for  unmodeled  perturbations  to  the  vehicle’s 
movement,  such  as  from  the  effects  of  higher  order  geodetic  models,  atmospheric  drag, 
etc.  It  is  set  to  be  4e-13  m2 /s'3.  A  third  type  of  error  is  passive  vehicle  initial  covariance 
(PVIC).  This  accounts  for  errors  in  the  knowledge  of  the  target  spacecraft’s  position  at 
the  start  of  the  mission.  Since  no  updates  are  received  for  the  target  spacecraft’s  position 
after  launch  this  initial  number  is  what  is  seen  getting  worse  over  time  until  relative  mea¬ 
surements  may  be  made.  For  the  sake  of  this  study  it  is  always  initialized  to  he  50  m.  The 
fourth  type  of  error  is  active  vehicle  initial  covariance  (AVIC),  which  is  the  error  in  the 
position  and  velocity  of  the  chaser  spacecraft  at  the  start  of  the  mission.  The  values  used 
here  differ  significantly,  and  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  onboard  inertial  measurement 
unit  (IMU).  The  results  from  the  atmospheric  launch  part  of  the  mission  are  used  to 
supply  the  information  to  this  variable,  and  analysis  later  will  show  how  important  it  is 
for  a  spacecraft  to  know  its  own  position  and  velocity  accurately  before  making  large  ma¬ 
neuvers.  A  fifth  type  of  error  is  maneuver  knowledge  error  (MKEFf  ).  This  error  accounts 
for  how  well  a  spacecraft  is  able  to  sense  its  own  maneuver’s  magnitude  and  direction, 
as  it  is  occurring,  in  order  to  internally  propagate  its  position  and  attitude  knowledge 
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forward  in  time.  Essentially  these  errors  are  used  to  tune  how  accurate  the  spacecraft’s 
navigation  system  is  during  maneuvers.  The  final  type  of  error  looked  at  is  maneuver 
execution  error  (MEER).  This  error  accounts  for  how  accurately  the  spacecraft  is  able  to 
perform  a  maneuver,  once  it  is  given  the  instruction  to  do  so,  in  terms  of  both  magnitude 
of  maneuver  and  direction  of  maneuver.  The  effects  of  thruster  misalignments,  throttling 
and  start/stop  errors,  and  others  are  seen  here.  Figure  2-9  shows  a  breakdown  of  the 
errors  for  a  sample  run.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  errors,  like  most  statistical 
errors,  add  in  a  Root-Sum-Squared  (RSS)  sense,  not  linearly. 


Figure  2-9:  General  Sources  of  Error  Plot 


2.3.6  Discussion  of  Measurement  Types 

This  section  will  detail  the  different  types  of  measurements  and  sensors  that  the  version 
of  Lincov  Tools  used  for  this  analysis  has  modeled  and  the  parameters  which  are  user 
definable.  As  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  GPS  measurements  are  available  for  the  chaser 
spacecraft.  The  time  delay  between  measurements  may  be  chosen  to  be  any  number  of 
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seconds,  defaulted  to  60  sees.  In  addition,  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  may  be 
defined  for  the  position  updates,  which  then  directly  affect  the  calculated  updates  to 
velocity  that  the  onboard  navigation  system  is  able  to  deduce.  In  general,  50  m  is  the 
default  value  used  for  this  analysis.  The  software  also  allows  for  a  cooperative  target, 
meaning  that  the  target  is  assumed  to  be  able  to  obtain  its  own  GPS  updates,  it  may 
broadcast  them  to  the  chaser  spacecraft  which  subsequently  are  used  for  GPS  range  and 
range-rate  evaluations.  It  is  assumed  that  the  target  spacecraft  is  not  cooperative  for  this 
study. 

The  next  sensor  that  the  software  has  modeled  is  a  LIDAR,  used  primarily  for  close- 
in  operations,  such  as  rendezvous.  Botli  angular  and  ranging  information  are  available 
by  using  this  type  of  sensor,  but  it  is  possible  to  alkw  only  one  or  the  other  modes  to 
be  activated  if  it  is  deemed  appropriate.  Each  measurement  type  has  a  specified  time 
delay  between  subsequent  measurements.  A  LIDAR  was  not  used  for  this  research,  due 
primarily  to  the  size  and  mass  of  currently  available  instruments,  which  are  too  large 
for  the  small  class  of  mission  being  evaluated.  The  LIDAR  model  is  quite  complex,  and 
allows  for  user  inputs  for  quantities  such  as  maximum  acquisition  range,  angle  measure¬ 
ment  noise,  aggregated  angle  measurement  bias  and  bias  time  constant),  common- mode 
measurement  noise,  bias,  and  bias  time  constant,  range  measurement  noise,  bias,  and  bias 
time  constant,  and  finally  range  rate  measurement,  noise,  bias,  and  bias  time  constant,  In 
addition,  different  values  are  allowed  for  the  truth  model  and  the  navigation  filler  model 
for  all  the  above  variables.  Another  sensor  not  used  but  available  is  a  radio  direction 
finder  (RDF).  This  is  used  for  differential  phase  measurements.  The  truth  and  filter  noise 
constants,  field-of-view,  and  update  rates  may  all  be  defined  for  this  type  of  sensor. 

Primarily  for  all  of  the  runs  presented  in  this  thesis,  the  only  measurements  being 
used  come  from  the  inertial  measurement  unit  and  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  Global  Positioning  Satellites.  However,  for  Stage  3,  the  near  rendezvous  portion, 
the  effectiveness  of  a  visual  camera  in  providing  relative  covariance  information  to  the 
chaser  spacecraft  is  evaluated.  This  is  the  last  type  of  measurement  that  Lincov  Tools 
allows.  Like  all  of  the  other  measurements,  the  time  delay  between  measurements  may  be 
defined.  Also,  for  very  close-in  operations,  a  built-in  function  allows  for  image-size  range 
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Figure  2-10:  Geometry  of  the  Cylindrical  Eclipse  Approximation  [5] 


measurements.  This  option  is  not  utilized  since  the  goal  here  is  to  never  get  closer  than  a 
five  by  ten  km  football  orbit  around  the  target  spacecraft.  Ot  her  parameters  that  may  be 
varied  are  maximum  range  for  acquisition,  minimum  range  for  use,  maximum  range  for 
range  measurements  (not  used),  angle  measurement  noise,  aggregated  angle  measurement 
bias  and  bias  time  constant,  and  common-mode  measurement  noise,  bias,  and  bias  time 
constant.  Once  again  these  values  may  be  set  independently  for  both  the  truth  model 
and  the  navigation  filter  model.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  simulation  uses  a  simple 
cylindrical  approximation  for  earth  eclipse  conditions  in  order  to  determine  when  visual 
camera  measurements  may  be  made,  which  for  low-earth-orbit  is  fairly  accurate.  Figure 
2-10  shows  the  geometry  of  the  eclipse  problem,  and  solution  methods  for  determining 
when  a  spacecraft  is  in  eclipse  may  be  found  in  Vallado  [51. 

2.4  Complete  Example 

In  order  to  better  show  how  a  mission  is  created  and  the  type  of  results  generated  from 
Lincov  Tools,  a  simplified  example  will  be  presented  in  this  section.  Two  spacecraft  are 
chosen  to  be  on  circular,  equatorial  orbits,  rc  with  an  altitude  of  200  km  and  r,  with  an 
altitude  of  400,  with  an  initial  angular  spacing  9  —  45 deg.  Figure  2-11  show's  the  initial 
conditions  geometrically, 

For  this  example  problem,  everything  is  going  to  be  kept  real  simple.  The  mission  will 
simply  be  that  the  chaser  spacecraft  stays  put  on  its  initial  orbit  for  3.5  hrs ,  Based  on  the 
initial  positions  of  the  spacecraft,  and  knowledge  that  smaller  orbits  have  smaller  periods, 
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Figure  2-11:  Example  Problem  Initial  Conditions 


it  is  expected  that  the  chaser  spacecraft  will  slowly  catch  up  to  the  target  spacecraft,  and 
eventually  pass  it.  It  is  important  to  look  at  the  nominal  trajectory  that  the  software 
thinks  you  wanted  before  looking  at  the  relative  navigation  covariance  and  dispersion 
plots,  as  occasionally  it  requires  some  tweaking.  Trajectory  plots  for  this  simulation  are 
included  in  Figure  2-12.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  nominal  trajectory  being  used  in  the 
simulation  is  indeed  what  was  requested.  The  relative  altitude  remains  at  -200  km ,  the 
relative  cross-track  remains  at  0  km ,  and  the  relative  downrange  slowly  decreases  during 
the  3.5  hr  mission.  The  black  dots  on  the  plots  indicate  when  the  target  spacecraft  is  in 
eclipse.  As  a  side  note,  with  orbital  altitudes  of  200  to  400  km,  the  spacecraft  will  travel 
around  the  earth  roughly  once  every  1.5  hrs. 

The  last  thing  to  do  is  to  setup  the  instrumentation  suite  and  measurement  errors 
that  are  desired.  The  simulation  is  run  with  a  step  size  of  60  sec  and  the  only  two 
sensors  being  utilized  are  GPS  position  updates  every  I  min  for  the  chaser  spacecraft, 
and  the  Honeywell  HG1930  IMU.  The  chaser  position  update  error  is  set  to  50  m.  A 
visual  camera  would  not  be  useful  here  as  even  during  the  closest  encounter  between 
the  two  spacecraft  the  chaser  is  too  far  away  to  pick  up  the  target;  the  camera  will  he 
used  during  the  full  mission,  however,  to  show  the  effectiveness  it  has  in  driving  down 
the  relative  navigation  covariance.  Also,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  initial  position  and 
velocity  of  both  spacecraft  are  known  accurately  up  to  50  m  and  0.05  m/s,  respectively. 
The  navigation  position  and  velocity  results  may  be  seen  in  Figures  2-13  and  2-14. 

As  can  be  seen  on  the  plot  of  navigation  position  error,  or  covariance,  the  downrange 
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Figure  2-12:  Example  Problem  Nominal  Trajectory  Plots 

component  of  the  error  is  the  greatest.  This  will  continue  to  be  a  trend  throughout  most  of 
the  analysis  presented  in  this  report,  and  makes  good  sense  seeing  as  how  the  component 
of  the  velocity  vector  in  the  downrange  direction  is  almost  always  far  greater  than  the 
other  two  components.  Therefore  errors  in  the  integrated  velocity,  or  position,  will  be 
larger  as  well.  Another  aspect  of  these  plots  is  that  the  results  are  typically  somewhat 
periodic  in  nature,  while  also  following  a  general  direction. 

All  of  the  plots  presented  here,  position  and  velocity,  are  divergent  in  their  total  error. 
Since  this  is  such  a  simple  mission  being  looked  at,  that  is  rather  expected.  No  relative 
measurements  are  made  between  the  chaser  and  the  target  spacecraft  so  the  position 
and  velocity  navigation  covariance  results  are  never  corrected  due  to  new  information. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  chaser  is  receiving  GPS  updates  on  its  own  position,  it  never 
receives  updates  on  the  position  of  the  target  spacecraft,  and  this  is  mostly  what  is  driving 
the  errors  up  over  time.  Regarding  the  position  and  velocity  trajectory  dispersion  plots, 
no  maneuvers  are  performed  throughout  the  course  of  this  mission,  so  the  spacecraft 
never  has  a  chance  to  correct  its  path  through  space  to  more  closely  follow  the  nominal 
trajectory,  even  though  the  spacecraft  knows  that  it  is  departing  from  it  over  time.  For 
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Figure  2-13:  Example  Problem  Relative  Navigation  Position  Covariance  and  Dispersion 
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Figure  2-14:  Example  Problem  Relative  Navigation  Velocity  Covariance  and  Dispersion 
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the  more  complicated  mission  to  come,  much  more  dynamic  plots  will  be  encountered  and 
will  provide  better  insight  into  the  navigation  filter’s  performance. 
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Chapter  3 


Mission  Design 


3.1  The  Three  Phases  of  the  Mission 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  study  is  concerned  with  a  near  rendezvous  mission  after  be¬ 
ing  launched  from  a  fighter  type  aircraft.  The  first  phase  of  the  mission  is  the  atmospheric 
[light  phase,  up  until  the  spacecraft  reaches  an  orbital  altitude  of  200  km.  The  second 
phase  is  primarily  the  orbital  raising  phase  of  the  mission,  where  the  spacecraft  desires 
to  follow  a  nominal  trajectory  to  place  it,  close  enough  to  the  target  spacecraft  to  begin 
rendezvous  type  maneuvers.  And  of  course  the  last  phase  is  when  the  chaser  spacecraft 
maneuvers  from  approximately  50  km  behind  the  target  spacecraft  into  a  closed  relative 
orbit  about  it. 

The  class  of  satellites  being  examined  is  so  small  that  it  is  intuitive  to  think  that  they 
may  be  involved  in  missions  where  one  or  more  of  them  link  up,  or  fly  in  a  constellation, 
to  perform  a  mission  greater  than  just  one  can  do  by  itself.  When  multiple  spacecraft  are 
concerned,  and  each  one  is  launched  individually  from  an  aircraft,  many  considerations 
such  as  launch  spacing,  orbital  phasing,  and  minimum  fuel  rendezvous  schemas  become 
important.  This  work  primarily  looks  at  the  performance  of  a  single  launch  vehicle  with 
its  payload.  In  turn,  this  knowledge  may  be  used  in  the  mission  planning  and  orbital 
design  for  a  multiple  spacecraft  mission.  For  example,  say  it  is  found  that  one  of  these 
spacecraft,  dependant  on  the  set  of  sensors,  actuator  hardware,  and  other  constraints,  is 
able  to  fly  up  to  an  orbit  800  km  in  altitude  while  maintaining  within  five  kilometers  of 
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its  nominal  trajectory.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  risk  management  and  design  teams  working 
together  to  decide  how  closely  to  phase  multiple  spacecraft.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
decide  on  a  factor  of  safety  so  that  the  spacecraft  stay  far  enough  part  from  each  other 
so  that  statistically  a  collision  will  not  be  possible.  Once  the  spacecraft  are  close  enough 
together  that  their  sensors  can  detect  each  other  and  their  software  begin  to  reduce  the 
error  baskets  around  the  vehicles,  they  may  begin  to  move  closer  to  each  other  and 
subsequently  towards  the  target  vehicle  in  space. 

3.1.1  Atmospheric  Launch 

The  first  phase  of  the  mission  will  be  looked  at.  mostly  independent  of  the  follow-on  phases. 
The  rationale  for  this  is  that  the  launch  of  the  rocket  from  a  fighter  is  a  rather  flexible 
event,  and  may  occur  any  number  of  minutes,  or  even  hours  before  it  is  desired  for  the 
spacecraft  to  begin  to  increase  its  orbit  up  to  the  target  spacecraft’s  orbital  altitude.  The 
main  thing  with  the  atmospheric  launch  phase  is  that  the  rocket  is  able  to  place  the 
spacecraft  into  a  low-earth-orbit  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  200  km,  and  that  it  does 
its  best  to  minimize  the  uncertainties  in  the  spacecraft’s  position,  velocity,  and  attitude 
to  allow  the  rest  of  the  mission  to  be  a  success.  It  is  undesirable  for,  say  an  F-15,  to 
climb  to  an  altitude  over  50,000  ft  because  doing  so  requires  special  gear  for  the  pilots, 
among  other  considerations.  Since  launching  from  a  nose-high  attitude  is  needed  to  avoid 
a  costly  turn  in  the  rocket’s  direction  at  launch,  this  places  limits  on  the  altitude  and 
speed  that  the  rocket  should  be  fired.  In  addition,  most  missiles  are  fired  subsonically  for 
military  applications,  and  it  is  after  separation  that  the  missiles  go  supersonic;  therefore 
this  will  become  a  constraint  as  well.  In  order  to  meet  all  of  these  constraints  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  launch  altitude  will  be  36,000  ft  and  that  the  speed  of  the  fighter  will 
be  close  to  Mach  0.8,  approximately  265  m/s.  It.  is  assumed  during  the  launch  phase  that 
GPS  is  not  available  until  reaching  low-earth-orbit,  due  to  atmospheric  distortion  of  the 
signal,  a  worst  case  type  scenario.  However  the  rocket  is  provided  position  and  velocity 
information  at  launch  by  the  aircraft.  A  3  degree-of- freedom  simulation  was  then  used 
to  find  an  estimate  for  the  navigation  position  covariance  at  main-engine-cutoff,  once  the 
rocket  places  the  spacecraft  into  a  200  km  orbit,  as  a  function  of  I  MU  performance.  A 
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Figure  3- 1 :  Phase  1  3-DOF  Simulation  Flow  Chart, 


flow-chart  for  the  basic  function  of  the  simulation  is  shown  in  Figure  3-1.  It  is  important  to 
know  that  LLA  stands  for  the  Latitude- Longitude-Altitude  coordinate  frame,  NED  refers 
to  the  North-East- Down  body  coordinate  frame,  ECEF  is  the  Earth-Centered- Earth- 
Fixed  coordinate  frame,  and  finally  EC’I  is  the  stand  Earth-Centered- Inertial  coordinate 
frame. 

The  way  that  the  simulation  works  is  fairly  straightforward.  Given  a  launch  latitude, 
longitude,  and  altitude,  and  time  history  approximations  for  fiight-path-angle,  heading, 
and  velocity  of  the  rocket,  the  initial  position  and  the  velocity  vectors  are  rotated  into  the 
ECEF  frame,  and  then  integrated  forward  in  time  to  find  the  future  values  for  the  position 
of  the  rocket  in  the  ECEF  frame,  which  is  then  rotated  back  into  the  LLA  frame  to  form 
a  new  NED2ECEF  rotation  matrix,  and  rotated  into  the  ECl  frame  for  analysis.  The 
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Body2NED  rotation  matrix  changes  throughout  the  simulation  depending  on  the  time 
history  data  for  the  flight-path-angle  and  the  heading.  The  simulation  is  then  broken 
into  two  parts,  one  as  described  above  to  find  the  “truth”  EC1  position  vectors,  and  one 
where  the  flight-path-angle  and  heading  values  are  perturbed  due  to  errors  accumulated 
by  the  onboard  inertial-measurement-unit,  so  that  the  Body2NED  rotation  matrix  is  also 
perturbed  forming  a  new  set  of  ECI  position  vectors  for  the  non-perfect  system.  The 
results  are  then  compared  to  find  the  position  navigation  covariance  during  the  launch 
phase  of  the  mission.  This  data  is  subsequently  used  within  Lincov  Tools  to  accomplish 
to  the  rest  of  the  mission  analysis. 

3.1.2  Orbit  Raising 

As  previously  ment  ioned,  the  tie  between  the  launch  phases  and  the  orbit  raising  phases 
of  the  mission  is  a  timing  constraint.  The  atmospheric  phase  only  lasts  for  approximately 
6.5  mins  so  depending  on  how  quickly  an  aircraft  can  get  to  the  launch  position  the 
amount  of  time  spent,  waiting  in  orbit  for  proper  transfer  timing  may  be  more  or  less.  For 
this  study,  since  the  goal  is  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  navigation  filters,  a  modest 
on  orbit  wait  time  will  be  assumed  by  the  choice  of  initial  conditions  for  the  chaser  and 
target  spacecraft.  Phase  2  and  Phase  3  of  the  mission  is  programmed  as  a  single  nominal 
trajectory  in  Lincov  Tools,  however  the  data  being  looked  at  and  the  mission  time  that 
it  is  being  looked  at  will  vary  based  on  what  knowledge  is  desired.  Phase  2  is  concerned 
with  how  well  the  spacecraft  can  follow  a  predefined  trajectory,  independent  of  a  target, 
in  an  effort  to  determine  bow  accurately  the  payload  may  be  placed  at  a  certain  place 
at  a  certain  time.  Once  this  is  known  the  mission  design  team  may  decide  what  is  an 
acceptable  distance  to  attempt  to  place  the  chaser  away  from  the  target  before  relative 
operat  ions  are  able  to  take  over.  Phase  2  primarily  is  coelliptic  transfer  problem,  from  200 
km  to  800  km.  The  modest  wait,  time  at  the  200  km  will  still  be  maintained,  however,  to 
more  accurately  represent  what  a  standard  space  mission  will  be  like,  and  also  to  solve  a 
problem  with  initial  position  and  velocity  covariances  which  will  he  explained  later.  An 
initial  spacing  between  the  chaser  and  target  spacecrafts  of  0  =  90  deg  will  be  used,  just 
as  in  the  example  problem,  except  that  this  time  the  target  vehicle  begins  at  800  km 
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X 

Y 

Z 

Position  (km) 

4651.445 

-4651.445 

0.000 

Velocity  (km/s) 

5.5043 

5.5043 

0.0000 

Table  3.1:  Chaser  Spacecraft  Initial  Conditions 


X 

Y 

Z 

Position  (km) 

7178.137 

0.000 

0.000 

Velocity  (km/s) 

0.0000 

7.4518 

0.0000 

Table  3.2:  Target  Spacecraft  Initial  Conditions 


instead  of  400  km.  Figure  3-2  is  included  again  as  a  reminder  to  the  mission  geometry. 
Therefore  the  initial  conditions  in  the  ECI  frame  for  both  vehicles  may  be  seen  in  Tables 
3.1  and  3.2. 


Figure  3-2:  Full  Mission  Initial  Conditions 


Finally,  Figure  3-3  shows  a  side  view  of  the  mission,  where  the  black  dots  represent 
the  eclipse  condition  and  the  red  dots  represent  maneuvers.  As  can  be  see  on  these  plots, 
the  altitude  is  indeed  raised  up  to  the  target  spacecraft’s  altitude,  the  relative  cross-track 
remains  zero,  and  t  he  spacecraft  catches  up  so  that  it  is  now  only  50  km  short  of  the  t  arget 
spacecraft.  The  last  red  dot  on  these  plots  indicate  a  v-null  burn  used  for  station  keeping 
at  the  desired  point.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the  Phase  3  rendezvous  operations  begin. 


3.1.3  Near  Rendezvous  Operations 

The  last  section  stated  that  the  chaser  spacecraft  arrives  in  target  spacecraft’s  orbit  50 
km  behind  it.  This  did  not  just  happen  by  chance,  it  takes  careful  planning  to  determine 
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Figure  3-3:  Mission  Profile:  Phase  2  Relative  Position  Plots 


how  much  time  to  wait  iti  the  parking  orbit  at  200  km  before  firing  the  second-stage 
engines  to  transfer  up  to  800  km.  The  semi-major  axis  of  the  transfer  orbit  is  equal  to 
the  arithmetic  average  of  the  semi-major  axes  of  the  orbits  it  connects  which  in  this  case 
is  simply  the  radii,  as  seen  in  Equation  3.1. 


|rt|  +  |rcl 

aph  ~  n 


(3.1) 


By  applying  the  relationship  between  semi-major  axis  and  orbital  period  in  Equation  3.2, 
divided  by  two  since  the  transfer  is  half  of  a  period,  it  is  found  that  the  transfer  from  200 
km  to  800  km  takes  2838.5  sec. 


TOFph  =  7T 


(3.2) 


If  the  transfer  is  done  immediately  at  the  start  of  the  mission,  the  chaser  spacecraft  will 
have  traveled  180  deg  around  the  earth  and  the  target  spacecraft  168.84  deg ,  so  that  now 
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the  target  is  33.84  deg  ahead  on  its  orbit.  Apply  the  relationship  found  in  Equation  3.3 
to  find  that  being  50  km  behind  in  an  800  km  orbit  is  equivalent  to  a  lead  angle  of  0.399 
deg. 

4>deaTt  —  ieaddiat  (3-3) 

Therefore  the  chaser  spacecraft  must  catch  up  by  a  central  angle  of  33.44  deg,  or  0.584 
rad,  if  it  is  to  arrive  precisely  50  km  behind  the  target.  Apply  the  last  condition  found 
in  Equation  3.4  to  find  that  the  chaser  must  wait  4028  sec,  or  1.13  hrs,  before  firing  its 
second  stage  and  entering  the  transfer  orbit. 


t 


start 


4?  behind 
UJC  ~  UJt 


(3.4) 


Now  that  the  nominal  trajectory  is  setup  to  place  the  chaser  spacecraft  50  km  behind 
the  target  spacecraft,  it  is  time  to  be  concerned  with  how  exactly  to  proceed  with  entering 
into  a  near  rendezvous  orbit.  First  of  all,  a  v-null  burn  will  be  performed  at  this  point 
leaving  the  chaser  here  for  half  of  a  period,  to  try  to  allow  it  to  get  a  better  sense  of 
the  target  if  it  has  relative  sensing  capability,  which  will  be  shown  later  to  be  essential 
for  mission  success.  Throughout  the  history  of  rendezvous  operations,  many  different 
approaches  have  been  used.  Typically  a  spacecraft  is  directed  to  a  couple  stable-orbit 
rendezvous  points,  which  the  point,  in  this  mission  at  50  km  may  be  referred  to  as.  Then 
slowly  the  spacecraft  works  its  way  in  to  the  target  over  many  periods.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  Figure  3-4,  which  is  a  diagram  of  how  the  shuttle  works  its  way  in  to 
different  targets,  mostly  the  International  Space  Station  today.  Once  it  gets  very  close  the 
rendezvous  operations  become  much  more  complicated,  but  for  this  mission  the  closest 
approach  is  5  km  so  it  is  a  little  less  complicated. 

The  nominal  trajectory  for  this  mission  will  proceed  by  slightly  lowering  the  orbit  of 
the  chaser  after  the  half- period  wait  at  SOR  point  number  1,  and  over  the  course  of  a 
quarter  period  will  target  using  a  Lambert  burn  a  point  exactly  10  km  behind  the  target 
spacecraft,  which  will  be  called  SOR  point  number  2.  It  will  then  stop  there  for  another 
half  of  a  period  of  station  keeping  and  target  acquisition.  After  t  his  the  hard  part,  of 
the  mission  begins,  which  is  when  the  chaser  spacecraft,  attempts  to  enter  into  a  5  by 
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Figure  3-4:  Space  Shuttle  Stable  Orbit  Rendezvous  Trajectory  [7] 


10  km  football  orbit  around  the  target  vehicle.  A  Lambert  transfer  Is  used  to  target  a 
position  exactly  5  km  below,  or  towards  the  earth,  of  the  target  vehicle,  with  a  transfer 
time  of  a  quarter  of  a  period,  and  then  when  it  arrives  there  another  Lambert  transfer  is 
immediately  used  to  target  a  point  exactly  10  km  in  front  of  the  target  spacecraft,  with  the 
same  transfer  time.  By  doing  these  two  burns  in  succession  the  chaser  enters  into  an  orbit 
which,  in  a  relative  sense,  travels  around  the  target  spacecraft.  As  previously  explained 
this  is  considered  a  natural-motion-circumnavigation  (NMC)  orbit.  If  this  orbit  is  desired 
to  he  maintained  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  small  clean-up  burns  are  required  to 
avoid  drift.  Figure  3-5  shows  a  close  up  of  the  nominal  trajectory  during  the  rendezvous 
phase  of  the  mission. 


For  Phase  3  of  the  mission,  the  results  of  interest  will  primarily  be  position  and  velocity 
relative  navigation  covariance  plots,  showing  how  accurately  the  chaser  knows  where  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  target.  The  next  section  will  very  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  enabling 
technologies  and  aircraft,  and  missile  platforms  for  such  a  mission.  Then  Chapter  4  will 
provide  the  results  of  the  simulation. 
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Figure  3-5:  Mission  Profile:  Phase  3  Relative  Position  Plot 

3.2  Spacecraft  System  Hardware 

3.2.1  Enabling  Technologies 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  as  technology  allows  sensors,  instrumentation,  and 
other  electronics  to  shrink,  while  retaining  the  accuracy  needed  to  accomplish  a  desired 
mission,  smaller  scale  launchers  will  be  made  possible,  and  will  be  more  frequently  uti¬ 
lized.  Figure  3-6  is  a  representation  meant,  to  show  that  in  general  as  technology  has 
been  advancing  for  inertial-navigation-systems,  their  size  has  been  getting  smaller,  their 
cost  has  been  getting  cheaper  through  mass-production  capability  of  single-chip  sensors, 
and  their  mean- time-bet ween-failures  (MTBF)  is  improving.  Some  of  the  sensors  being 
developed  and  improved  upon  today,  right  here  at  Draper  Laboratory,  are  Micro-Electro- 
Mechanical  Systems  (MEMS)  technology.  By  using  materials  such  as  silicon  or  quartz, 
“MEMS  offers  the  promise  of  a  complete  sensor  and  supporting  electronics  on  a  single 
integrated  circuit  chip”  [8].  Figure  3-7  shows  both  a  MEMS  accelerometer  on  the  left  and 
a  MEMS  gyro  on  the  right. 

In  addition  to  advancements  in  INS  technology,  MIT  is  current  doing  research  on  mi- 
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Figure  3-6:  Evolution  of  Inertial  Navigation  Systems  [8( 


Figure  3-7:  MEMS  Accelerometer  (left)  &  MEMS  Gyro  (right)  [8j 
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cro  rocket  nozzles  and  micro  turbopumps,  printed  on  silicon  chips.  Just  like  the  MEMS 
inertial  systems  presented  about,  these  would  have  the  advantage  of  undergoing  mass  pro¬ 
duction  for  large  scale  orders.  Since  the  nozzles  themselves  have  very  low  mass  compared 
to  their  older  generation  counterparts,  the  thrust/weight  ratio  is  higher.  By  grouping 
literally  thousands  of  the  nozzles  together  and  by  having  independent  valves  for  either 
each  nozzle  or  for  sections  of  nozzles,  the  concepts  of  throttleability  and  steerability  be¬ 
come  very  real,  without  the  mass  costly  gimbaied  thrust  vectoring  systems  of  the  past. 
Beyond  sensors  and  propulsion  systems,  it  goes  beyond  saying  that  all  electronics  are 
getting  faster,  smaller,  and  in  a  lot  of  cases  require  less  power  than  older  systems.  All  of 
these  advances  combine  to  open  up  the  frontier  for  new  systems  and  missions  that  were 
at  one  time  impossible. 

3.2.2  Aircraft  and  Missile  Platforms 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  be  able  to  launch  a  microsatellite  off  of  an  aircraft  for  many 
reasons,  the  most  important,  of  which  are  rapid  deployability  and  mission  cost  deflation 
over  traditional  launches.  However,  as  prescribed  in  this  thesis,  the  requirements  to  launch 
from  a  high  altitude  and  in  a  nose  high  configuration  limits  the  type  of  aircraft  which 
may  accomplish  this  mission.  Figures  3-8  and  3-9  show  three  jets  in  the  US  Air  Force 
inventory  which  may  be  capable  of  such  a  feat.  Both  the  F-15  Eagle  and  the  F-'22  Raptor 
have  far  greater  thrust  to  weight  ratios  than  the  F-16,  and  are  capable  of  accelerating 
while  in  vertical  flight.  The  F-16  may  be  able  to  pull  off  a  certain  roll  maneuver  to  still 
allow  for  a  toss  type  launch  of  the  missile,  but  the  Eagle  and  the  Raptor  would  be  far 
superior.  Originally  the  F-22  was  only  going  to  have  internal  stowage  of  munitions  which 
would  have  made  such  a  launch  very  difficult,  but  Congress  required  it.  to  be  able  to 
be  outfitted  with  external  racks  as  well  for  more  of  a  combined  fighter/ attack  role.  An 
argument  could  also  be  made  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  F-18  Hornets  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  type  of  launch.  If  enough  interest  in  the  civilian  sector  arose  for 
these  types  of  launches  one  can  envision  an  upstart  business  utilizing  older,  or  possibly 
foreign  built,  fighter  type  aircraft  to  satisfy  the  need. 

There  would  be  a  few  benefits  as  well  to  utilizing  missile  sizes  and  casings  that  are 
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Figure  3-8:  F-16  Fighting  Falcon 


Figure  3-9:  F- 15  Eagle  (aft)  &  F-22  Raptor  (fore) 


already  widely  used  in  the  US  armed  forces.  A  dramatic  cost  reduction  would  be  possible 
due  to  already  having  aircraft  that  are  outfitted  to  be  able  to  carry  the  missile  size  and 
shape  that  is  restructured  into  a  rocket.  As  well,  when  an  F-lo  takes  off  with  what  appears 
to  be  two  AIM- 7  Sparrows  on  it  no  one  on  the  ground  really  thinks  t  wice,  so  if  an  enemy 
is  keeping  surveillance  on  our  air  bases  they  may  not  know  exactly  what,  type  of  mission 
the  jet  is  taking  off  for.  There  are  a  few  missiles  in  America’s  inventory  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  remake  into  small  launch  vehicles,  two  of  which  are  pict tired  in  Figures  3-10 
and  3-1 1 .  Of  course  all  of  this  still  depends  heavily  on  the  continued  miniaturization  of 
technology  to  allow  for  greater  payload  capacity. 


Figure  3-10:  AIM-7  Sparrow  Missile 
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Figure  3-11:  AGM-88  High-Speed  Antiradiation  Missile  (HARM) 
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Chapter  4 


Application  of  LINCOV  Tool  to  the 
Mission 


4.1  Discussion  of  the  Results 

4.1.1  Phase  One 

Phase  One  takes  place  from  launch  off  of  a  fighter  aircraft  until  main-engine-cutoff  when 
the  spacecraft  has  reached  a  200  km  parking  orbit.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  the  nominal 
trajectory  includes  a  certain  wait  time  while  at  200  krn  before  the  orbital  altitude  is 
increased  to  800  km.  This  is  done  for  timing  considerations,  and  to  help  drive  down  the 
errors  during  the  atmospheric  part  of  the  launch.  The  rockets  is  launched  from  a  jet  in 
a  nose  high  attitude  at  36,000  ft  which  is  traveling  Mach  0.8.  Any  number  of  different 
approximations  may  he  made  for  the  nominal  trajectory  in  the  atmospheric  range,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  results  are  more  dependent  on  the  time  of  flight  up  to  200  km 
as  opposed  to  the  specific  approximations  for  the  time  history  of  the  rockets  flight  path 
angle,  heading,  anti  velocity  profiles.  Overall,  Phase  1  takes  between  6.5  and  7  min.  As  a 
reminder,  the  rocket  is  assumed  to  have  zero  GPS  access  during  the  atmospheric  part  of 
the  launch,  as  a  worst-case  type  scenario,  but  the  rocket  is  supplied  with  initial  position 
and  velocity  information  up  to  the  modest  GPS  accuracy  levels  right  at  separation  from 
the  fighter.  Table  4.1  provides  the  position  and  velocity  navigation  covariance  found 
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1027.392 
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10276.860 

Cross- Track  ( m ) 

0.000 

308.210 

1027.392 

3082.383 

6165.365 

10276.860 

Radial  {m/s) 

0.000 

3.266 

10.887 

32.663 

65.333 

108.902 

A  long- Track  {m/s) 

0.000 

3.266 

10.887 

32.663 

65.333 

108.902 

Cross-Track  {m/s) 

0.000 

3.266 

10.887 

32.663 

65.333 

108.902 

Table  4.1:  l1  base  1  Covariance  versus  Gyro  Bias  Stability 


during  the  atmospheric  part  of  the  mission. 


4.1.2  Phase  Two 

A  large  change  in  Phase  2  is  that  now  the  chaser  spacecraft  is  allowed  to  receive  updates 
to  its  position  and  velocity  via  GPS  every  minute.  Most  of  the  navigation  errors  that 
occurred  during  Phase  1  were  because  of  errors  in  the  IMU,  and  a  range  of  IMUs  were 
evaluated  providing  a  range  of  initial  covariance  information  for  the  chaser.  This  sets  the 
stage  for  a  new  problem  in  which  the  active  vehicle  initial  covariance  is  now  a  variable. 
In  order  to  simulate  the  results  of  a  mission  in  which  the  launch  vehicle  continues  to  fly 
directly  to  its  target  altitude,  instead  of  sitting  in  a  200  km  parking  orbit  for  a  while  first, 
the  initial  wait  time  is  driven  to  zero  and  the  maneuver  to  increase  the  orbital  altitude 
to  800  km  is  immediate.  This  is  done  to  evaluate  how  well  the  chaser  is  able  to  navigate 
to  SOR  point  number  1  with  varying  levels  of  certainty  in  its  position  and  velocity  at 
the  time  of  the  burn.  The  vehicle  is  able  to  begin  getting  GPS  measurements  right  at 
the  start  of  the  mission,  and  the  active  vehicle  initial  covariance  values  are  based  on  the 
simulation  of  the  atmospheric  part  of  the  flight  in  Phase  1,  which  assumed  that  no  GPS 
information  was  available.  The  values  used  for  the  active  vehicle  initial  covariance  were 
listed  in  Table  4.1. 

Kirst  of  all,  a  benchmark  will  be  set  by  assuming  that  the  IMU  on  the  rocket  is  perfect 
t  hereby  leaving  the  initial  position  and  velocity  navigation  covariance  at  zero.  By  running 
the  simulation  using  these  assumptions,  and  ending  it  when  the  chaser  spacecraft  reaches 
SOR  1,  the  time  history  plots  of  navigation  filter  performances  are  found  and  are  shown 
in  Figures  4-1  and  4-2.  All  the  error  seen  in  these  plots  conies  from  sources  outside 
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of  the  launch  vehicle,  such  as  unmodeled  accelerations,  maneuver  error,  target  vehicle 
uncertainty,  etc.  Another  notable  value  that  Lincov  Tools  evaluates  is  the  Av  required 
for  the  included  maneuvers.  In  this  case  the  total  deterministic  At'  required  was  334.7025 
m/s. 


Relative  Navigation  Position  Error  pa  LVLH) 


Relative  Trajectory  Position  Dispersion  Pa  LVLH) 


In  order  to  see  just  how  much  of  a  negative  effect  poor  passive  vehicle  initial  covariance 
has  on  the  chaser  spacecraft’s  ability  to  know  its  position  and  velocity  at  a  future  time, 
the  results  are  included  for  the  case  where  an  IMU  with  a  bias  stability  rating  of  0.3 
deg j hr  is  used  aboard  the  rocket.  During  Phase  l  the  navigation  filter  accrued  308.21 
m  of  position  uncertainty,  and  3.266  m/s  of  velocity  uncertainty.  As  may  be  seen  below 
in  Figures  4-3  and  4-4,  initial  covariance  information  is  very  important  in  keeping  the 
spacecraft’s  dispersion  down  at  acceptable  levels.  The  upper  plots  on  both  charts  are 
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Velocity  (m/s)  Velocity  (m/s) 


Relative  Navigation  Velocity  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


Relative  Trajectory  Velocity  Dispersion  (3a  LVLH) 


Figure  4-2:  Phase  2  Velocity  Relative  Navigation  Dispersion,  Perfect  IMU 
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relatively  unchanged,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  uncertainty  in  the  chaser’s  state  is 
mitigated  when  the  GPS  measurements  start  coming  in.  However  the  low  plot  diverges 
considerably  from  the  perfect  IMU  case  because  the  spacecraft  attempts  to  transfer  up  to 
the  800  km  orbit  while  its  knowledge  of  its  own  position  and  velocity  is  still  poor. 


Relative  Navigation  Position  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


The  plots  for  the  worse  cases  are  not  included  here  because  they  follow  the  same 
trends  as  Figures  4-3  and  4-4  did,  except  that  the  final  errors  in  the  navigation  dispersion 
grow  even  more.  The  dispersion  begins  to  be  heavily  driven  by  nearly  only  by  the  initial 
covariance  of  the  system.  Even  the  best  case  scenario  of  a  gyro  bias  stability  of  0.3  deg /hr 
gives  an  initial  position  covariance  six  times  that  obtainable  from  GPS,  and  the  initial 
velocity  covariance  approximately  eighty  times  worse.  The  overall  navigation  dispersion 
of  these  cases  may  be  found  in  Tables  4.2  and  4.3.  As  can  be  seen,  the  errors  grow  quite 
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Relative  Navigation  Velocity  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


Relative  Trajectory  Velocity  Dispersion  (3a  LVLH) 
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Gyro  Bias  Stability  {deg/ hr) 

Downrange 

Cross- Track 

Along- Track 

1.0 

538449 

24344 

38230 

3.0 

1615421 

73034 

114616 

6.0 

3389268 

145799 

245785 

10.0 

5385987 

243503 

382112 

Table  4.2:  Phase  2  Final  Relative  Position  Navigation  Dispersions  3rr  (m) 


Gyro  Bias  Stability  {deg / hr) 

Downrange 

Cross- Track 

A  long- Track 

1.0 

23.3 

16.7 

506.5 

3.0 

69.9 

50.1 

1520 

6.0 

148.1 

99.0 

3195 

10.0 

233.0 

166.9 

5067 

Table  4.3:  Phase  2  Final  Relative  Velocity  Navigation  Dispersions  3<r  (m/s) 


quickly  when  the  spacecraft  attempts  to  transfer  to  the  higher  orbit  with  growing  levels 
of  initial  state  uncertainty. 

One  way  to  drive  down  the  initial  covariance  of  the  launch  vehicle  before  it  maneuvers 
to  raise  its  orbital  altitude  to  800  km  is  to  allow  it  to  receive  some  GPS  measurements 
first.  Since  some  of  the  initial  covariance  results  are  rather  large,  it  does  take  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  bring  the  covariance  down  to  acceptable  bounds.  Figures  4-5  and  4-6 
show  the  effect  on  the  chaser  spacecraft’s  navigation  state  covariance  from  allowing  it  to 
sit  in  a  parking  orbit  of  200  km  while  obtaining  GPS  measurements. 


Relative  Navigation  Position  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


Figure  4-5:  GPS  Updates  Effect  on  Position  Relative  Navigation  Covariance,  0.3  deg / hr 
IMU 
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Relative  Navigation  Velocity  Error  (3o  LVLH) 


IMU 


Gyro  Bias  Stability  {deg  j  hr) 

Measurements  Needed  (1  min  apart) 

0.3 

32 

1.0 

36 

3.0 

39 

6.0 

42 

10.0 

44 

Table  4.4:  GPS  Correction  Wait  Times  versus  Gyro  Bias  Stability 


Table  4.4  shows  approximately  how  long  it  takes  for  the  system  to  drive  its  initial 
position  and  velocity  navigation  covariance  down  to  GPS  levels  (50  m  and  0.05  m/s) 
based  on  the  rating  of  the  onboard  IMU.  If  the  initial  covariance  is  not  reduced  first,  very 
large  errors  in  position  and  velocity  found  in  the  above  discussion  result.  Even  with  a 
good  IMU  (gyro  bias  stability  of  0.3  deg j hr)  the  accrued  error  during  the  atmospheric 
part  of  the  flight  alone  is  too  much  to  begin  with  on  the  trip  up  to  800  km. 

Therefore,  the  nominal  trajectory  developed  in  Section  3.1.2  has  enough  wait  time  built 
in  already  to  drive  down  errors  from  atmospheric  launch  phase  and  the  final  trajectory 
dispersions  for  Phase  2  when  the  spacecraft  reaches  SOR  1,  50  km  behind  the  target 
spacecraft,  is  shown  in  Figures  4-7  and  4-8.  It  is  found  that  from  launch  until  reaching 
SOR  1,  the  chaser  spacecraft  knows  where  it  is  in  space  relative  to  the  target  vehicle 
within  4  km,  and  it  has  only  deviated  from  its  nominal  trajectory  by  about  5  km.  With 
the  built  in  50  km  spacing  between  SOR  1  and  the  target,  there  is  a  factor  of  safety  of  10 
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with  the  position  of  SOR  1  that  the  nominal  trajectory  calls  for. 


Relative  Navigation  Position  Error  (3  c  LVLH) 


Relative  Trajectory  Position  Dispersion  (3a  LVLH) 


Figure  4-7:  Stage  2  Position  Relative  Navigation  Dispersion,  GPS  Quality  Updates 


4.1.3  Phase  Three 

This  section  presents  results  from  simulations  that  accomplished  the  full  mission,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Phases  2  and  3.  In  this  phase,  the  chaser  spacecraft  is  attempting  to  navigate 
its  way  in  space  to  the  target  spacecraft  ,  according  to  the  nominal  trajectory  developed  in 
Section  3.1.2.  Overall  the  chaser  begins  at  a  200  km  circular  orbit,  performs  a  coelliptic 
transfer  up  to  an  800  km  circular  orbit,  approximately  arriving  at  SOR  1,  50  km  down- 
range  of  the  target,  maneuvers  to  SOR  2,  a  position  10  km  behind  the  target,  and  then 
enters  a  10  km  by  5  km  football  orbit  around  the  target  spacecraft.  Figures  4-9  and  4-10 
look  at  the  case  where  the  chaser  spacecraft  has  no  ability  to  sense  its  target;  it  simply 
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Velocity  (m/s)  Velocity  (m/s) 


Relative  Navigation  Velocity  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


Relative  Trajectory  Velocity  Dispersion  (3a  LVLH) 


Figure  4-8:  Stage  2  Velocity  Relative  Navigation  Dispersion,  GPS  Quality  Updates 
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trios  to  follow  its  nominal  trajectory.  While  it  is  receiving  GPS  updates  every  minute, 
the  relative  navigation  position  errors  continue  to  grow  throughout  the  mission.  This  is 
because  the  error  is  being  heavily  driven  by  the  uncertainty  in  the  target  spacecraft’s 
position  as  time  elapses.  Since  there  are  no  updates  to  the  target’s  position,  in  either  the 
absolute  or  relative  sense,  this  error  is  never  reduced.  As  can  be  seen,  while  at  the  end  of 
the  mission  the  chaser  vehicle  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  10  km  by  5  km  football  orbit  around 
the  target,  it  only  knows  the  position  of  the  target  within  approximately  10  km,  which 
undoubtedly  is  a  dangerous  situation.  The  spacecraft  needs  to  have  better  knowledge  of 
its  target  in  order  to  perform  its  maneuvers  correctly  to  enter  into  a  safe  relative  orbit. 


Relative  Navigation  Position  Error  (3o  LVLH) 


A  second  simulation  shows  the  effectiveness  of  relative  sensing  on  rendezvous  opera¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  changed  for  this  run  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  an  optical 
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Relative  Trajectory  Velocity  Dispersion  (3a  LVLH) 
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camera.  This  camera  is  only  used  for  targeting  the  target  spacecraft  by  detecting  its 
angular  position  from  the  chaser  spacecraft;  it  does  not  sense  range  at  all.  As  previously 
mentioned,  Lincov  Tools  allows  for  the  estimation  of  range  from  an  optical  sensor,  but 
that  functionality  is  not  included  in  these  results,  and  in  either  case  that  ability  requires 
ranges  closer  than  this  mission  ever  approaches.  The  camera  is  tuned  so  that  it  can  begin 
detecting  the  target  spacecraft  from  a  range  of  70  km.  As  may  be  seen  in  Figures  4-11 
and  4-12,  the  relative  covariance  between  the  spacecraft  is  greatly  reduced,  beginning  at 
around  1.75  hrs,  which  is  when  the  spacecraft  begin  to  be  close  enough  together  for  the 
relative  sensor  to  be  functional.  One  important  mission  parameter  to  be  noted,  however, 
is  that  this  type  of  sensing  is  dependent  on  the  lighting  conditions  of  the  spacecraft,  If 
the  target  is  currently  in  the  eclipse  of  the  earth  then  an  opt  ical  sensor  is  going  to  be 
ineffective  unless  an  artificial  light  source  is  being  generated  on  the  target  vehicle.  Other 
types  of  relative  measurements  may  be  possible  during  eclipse,  such  as  LI  DAK  measure¬ 
ments.  but  for  the  sake  of  this  research  it  is  assumed  that  the  mission  can  be  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  all  maneuvers  may  be  performed  in  a  lighted  condition. 
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Relative  Navigation  Position  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


Time  in  SK  (hrs) 

Figure  4-11:  Phase  3  Position  Navigation  Filter  Plots,  With  Optical  Camera 
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Relative  Navigation  Velocity  Error  (3a  LVLH) 


Relative  Trajectory  Velocity  Dispersion  (3a  LVLH) 
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Chapter  5 


Conclusions 


In  summary,  Linear  Covariance  Analysis  is  a  useful  tool  for  estimating  the  capability  of 
a  space  system  which  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  spacecraft  and  mission  design 
parameters.  It  was  seen  that  measurements,  whether  they  be  GPS,  relative  measurements 
using  an  optical  camera,  or  otherwise,  improve  the  overall  position  and  velocity  navigation 
covariance  of  a  spacecraft.  In  addition,  maneuvers  performed  by  the  spacecraft  help  to 
drive  down  its  navigation  dispersion  and  allow  it  to  better  follow  a  nominal  trajectory. 

For  missions  where  one  is  concerned  with  how  accurately  a  launch  vehicle  can  place  a 
spacecraft  into  a  target  orbit,  it  is  important  that  the  launch  vehicle  has  enough  sensing 
ability  to  know  its  current  position  and  velocity  well  enough  as  to  not  go  completely 
off  course,  and  it  appears  that  long  periods  of  time  without  some  type  of  position  and 
velocity  update  can  lead  to  large  errors  at  the  tail-end  of  the  mission.  By  simply  allowing  a 
GPS  capable  spacecraft  time  for  additional  measurements  to  better  estimate  its  absolute 
position  and  velocity,  large  maneuvers  will  not  be  completely  disastrous  to  the  overall 
mission.  If  a  spacecraft  must  perform  rendezvous  or  near-rendezvous  operations  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  chaser  spacecraft  has  some  way  of  sensing  its  target,  either 
though  the  use  of  an  optical  camera,  LIDAR,  cooperation  from  the  target  itself,  etc. 
Without  these  types  of  measurements  the  chaser  does  not  know  the  position  of  the  target 
well  enough  to  navigate  accurately  and  safely  into  position. 

The  continuing  advancements  of  technology  are  driving  down  the  size  and  cost  of 
sensors  and  other  electronics  used  in  space  missions,  and  eventually  will  enable  more 
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possibilities  when  it  comes  to  the  effective  utilization  of  space.  Smaller  launch  vehicles, 
which  will  be  highly  responsive  and  globally  deployable,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  more 
with  less,  and  the  nations  and  corporations  which  grasp  these  new  capabilities  will  be  a 
step  ahead  of  the  rest. 
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Appendix  A 


More  Detailed  Mathematical 
Background  to  LINCOV 


This  chapter  summarizes  the  information  presented  in  Section  2.2  and  expands  on  it 
to  show  how  the  navigation  filters  matrices  are  partitioned.  The  development  of  the 
navigation  filters  found  here  is  from  David  Geller’s  work  |2] .  The  navigation  state  and 
covariance  propagation  algorithms  are  found  in  Equations  A.l  and  A.2. 


x  =  f(x,  u,  y,  t.) 


(A.l) 


P  = 


F±  +  F'yCx 


p  +  p 


a  +  hct  +  wT  +  s 


(A.2) 


The  navigation  state  vector  x  is  a  truncated  version  of  the  true  state  x,  as  explained 
in  Equation  A. 3. 


X  — 


(A.3) 


The  Kalman  gain  used  during  this  development  is  found  in  Equation  A. 4. 


K(tk)  =  P{tk)HT(tk)  tf*(t*}P(t*)tfJ(4)  +  K{tk) 


1-1 


(A.4) 


The  navigation  state  and  state  covariance  update  algorithms  come  from  the  Joseph 
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formulation  and  are  found  in  Equations  A. 5  and  A. 6. 


Xfc  =  xfc  +  K(tk)[Zk  -  h(x*,  4)] 


(A.5) 


P(ti)  =  [/  -  £(4)4(4)]  p(t;)  [l  ~  £(4)4(4)]  r  +  £(4)4(4)£r(4)  (A .6) 


Once  the  navigation  state  and  state  covariance  are  updated,  the  algorithm  to  correct 
them  is  found  in  Equations  A. 7  and  A. 8. 


xtc  =  x7e  +  d(x  c,  Au,  Ay,  tj) 


(A-7) 


P(tf)  -  [/  +  4(4)  +  4s(4)a4(4)J  p-%)  [/  +  4(4)  +  o^(4)a4(4) 

+  D^y{tj)S/XTlD^Ly(tj)!  +  S&W(tj) 


(A.8) 


The  pointing,  maneuver  targeting,  and  control  algorithms,  shown  in  Equations  A. 9 
and  A.  10,  are  used  to  generate  actuator  commands  u  and  Au(4*)- 


u  =  g(x,  t ) 


(A  .9) 


Au(4)  =  Ag(x/,4)  (A.  10) 

The  above  equations  are  then  linearized  about  the  nominal  trajectory,  x(t),  to  provide 
a  time  history  of  the  navigation  dispersions  from  nominal  and  state  dispersions.  This  is 
begun  in  Equations  A.  11  and  A.  12. 

(Sx  =  FxSx  +  FzGzdx.  +  w  (A.  11) 


rfx  =  (4  +  /,;£?i)(Sx  +  FyCxSx  +  FyT] 


(A. 12) 
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The  state  update  and  measurement  equations  are  then  linearized  to  produce  Equations 
A. 13  and  A. 14. 


6xk  ~ 


(A.  13) 


a*  =  k(tk)Hx(tk)6x;  +  [/  -  £&)£*(<*)]  Sxk  +  K{tk)vk  (A. 14) 

Next  the  state  corrections  are  linearized  to  produce  Equations  A.  15  and  A.  16* 


Sxj  c  =  [I  +  Dx(tj)]  dXj c  +  D&uit^AGiit^Sxj  c  +  Awj 


(A.15) 


Sxjc  = 


/  +  D±(tj)  +  &Au{Lj)AGz(tj)^  Sxjc  +  D &y{tj)ACx{tj)6Xj c  +  D&y(tj)Ar)j 

(A. 16) 

The  true  dispersions  and  the  navigated  dispersions  are  then  combined  into  one  state 
vector  which  will  simply  be  called  X. 


X  = 


6x 

6x 


( A .  1 7) 


How  well  the  chaser  spacecraft  is  able  to  follow  the  nominal  trajectory  is  seen  by 
evaluating  the  covariance  of  the  true  trajectory  dispersions,  D ,  as  in  Equation  A.  18. 
Similarly,  navigation  performance  is  seen  in  the  covariance  of  the  true  navigation  errors 
Piruei  as  in  Equation  A.  19. 


D  =  E  [<Sx(/)<5xr(t)]  =  (/„*„  On**)  Px 


fjixn 

0**n 


(A.  18) 


Ptrm  ~  E 


{dx(/,)  -  C(5x(0}  {<>x(f)  -  ^(i)}7,  =(-C**n  /***)  Pj 


-CL 


(A. 19) 
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Full  models  of  t  he  dynamics,  including  gravitational  forces  and  torques,  atmospheric 
forces  and  torques,  actuators,  gyros,  star-cameras  (not  used  in  this  thesis),  and  optical 
t  racking  cameras,  are  developed,  and  then  converted  to  flight  software  models  by  limiting 
the  number  of  states  to  n  from  the  full-model  of  n  states.  The  navigation  state  is  defined 
by  Equation  A. 20, 


x  =  (x0,  x,.,  p)7'  (A.20) 

This  state  vector  is  made  up  of  13  states  for  the  target  spacecraft,  10  for  the  chaser 
spacecraft,  and  24  parameter  states,  shown  in  Equations  A. 21  to  A. 23. 


=  (?1,  V* ,  qj,,  u%)r 

(A. 21) 

xc  - 

(A.  22) 

P  ~  (Pgyroi  PopZrfc-’  PAu) 

(A. 23) 

The  navigation  state  propagation  algorithm  is  shown  in  Equations  A. 24  to  A.26,  while 
the  variables  are  explained  in  Equations  A. 27  to  A. 34. 


x0  -  f„(Xo) 

(A. 24) 

xc  =  fn(x„,u,y) 

(A. 25) 

P  =  fp(p) 

(A.26) 

*  i 

(A.27) 

\ 

’a  ^gravo 

(A.28) 

■i  1 

4,= 

(A.29) 

t1! 

(A. 30) 

I*  -i 

rc  =  vc 

(A. 31) 
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(A. 32) 


K  =  KravM)/™c 

O.  =  +  Scamp}  ®  (A. 33) 

A--*,  i  =  1, 2, 3, ...,fip  (A.34) 

A 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  appendix,  the  navigations  state  covariance  propagation  equa¬ 
tion  is  found  again  in  Equation  A. 35. 


P  = 


F±  +  FyC± 


p  +  p 


F±  +  FyC± 


tT 


+  SU 


(A. 35) 


The  matrices  contained  in  Equation  A. 35  are  described  more  fully  in  Equations  A. 36 
to  A. 40,  and  are  further  broken  down  into  more  matrix  partitions  in  Equations  A.41  to 
A.44. 


S„  —  S„ 

*1  *f9Vr 


Ci  =  ~qT  —  (  O3X12  03x9  ~ 0w£/0pflJ 0;)x3  63x3  63x9  ) 


-  Of  ( 

*  -  a 5s  “  ( 0; 


0; 


'3x12  V3x6  '3x3  ^3 


1x24  ) 


( 


sw  = 


0 1 2  x  24 

0gx24 

[  -  2  -2  i2 


\ 


SWo  0)2x9 

09x12  SWe 

V  024X12  024x9  -Diag([a^,afl2 . a^4])  y 


1  Ox 


\ 


Of o/0x<,  0)2x9  0)2x24 

0gxl2  Of^/Ox,,  0gx24 

\  024xi2  024  x9  —  Diag([±,  ^])  J 


Sw..  - 


03x3  03x3  03x3  03x3  ^ 

03x3  SWgrav  +  5°oerB  03x3  03x3 

0sx3  03x3  03x3  0sx3 

03x3  03x3  03x3  <^3X3  y 
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(A. 36) 
(A.3T) 

(A. 38) 


(A.  39) 


(A.40) 


(A.41) 


df o/0xo  = 


^  03X3 

03x3 

03x3  ^ 

Su>e  — 

03x3 

SWarav  +  ^waKTO 

03x3 

^  o3x3 

03x3 

03x3  y 

03x3 

4x3 

03x3 

03x3 

\ 

^V^F^/af* 

03x3 

03x3 

03x3 

03x3 

0sx3 

— [(2^x] 

4x3 

frdT^Jdri 

03x3 

i;'vrogTajde°0 

{[{W 

')*]- 

[<%x] 4}  y 

/ 

03x3 

4x3 

03x3 

\ 

(A.42) 


(A.43) 


di c/dxc  = 


Thc^Fgr  aJdK.  03x3  03x3 

03x3  03x3  [ C >*^e  4“  ^  J  y 


(A.44) 
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Appendix  B 


Presentation  of  Additional  Results 
and  Test  Cases 


The  following  plots  are  labeled  according  to  what  they  are  showing,  and  were  omitted 
in  the  main  text  of  the  thesis  for  relevance  and  continuity  reasons.  The  important  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  these  plots  has  already  been  reported  in  tabular  format  within  the 
main  thesis,  in  Section  4.1,2. 
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Figure  B-2:  Phase  2  Velocity  Relative  Navigation  Dispersion,  1.0  deg /hr  I  MU 
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Figure  B-6:  Phase  2  Velocity  Relative  Navigation  Dispersion,  6.0  deg /hr  IMU 
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Figure  B-8:  Phase  2  Velocity  Relative  Navigation  Dispersion,  10.0  deg/hr  IMU 
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COVAR:  Computer  Program  for  Multifactor  Relative  Risks  and  Tests  of  ... 

...  Risks  and  Tests  of  Hypotheses  Using  a  Variance-Covariance  Matrix  from 
Linear  ...  previous  additive  or  multiplicative  regression  analysis  is  ... 
AUXILIARY  ALGORITHMS;  RESTRICTION;  TIME;  PRECISION;  APPLICATION 
www.j5tatsoft.org/v02/i04/covar/covar.html  •  Cached  page 

Application  of  Singular  Value  Decomposition  to  Determine  Covariance  ... 
Abstract:  Singular  Value  Decomposition  has  proven  to  be  useful  in  statistical 
analysis  of  data.  When  numerical  data  is  organized  into  matrix  form,  and 
Singular  Value  Decomposition  is  applied  to  the  ... 

web.umr.edu/~insall/Student_Corner/Undergraduate%20Students/Linear% 
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2000  News  |  The  Astrobiology  Web  |  Your  Online  Guide  to  the  Living  ... 

An  Application  to  Cometary  Dust ,  (abstract),  Icarus  Vol.  148,  No.  2,  December 
2000  ...  The  geologic  implications  of  the  pictures  plus  supportive  signs  from 
earlier  missions  mean  that  ... 

www. astrobiology. com/2000. news. html#dec  -  Cached  page 
Hide  and  Seek: 

5.2  SPACEBORNE  MISSIONS.  Ground-based  observations,  inspite  of ...  NEAR 
Rendezvous  Geometry.  The  primary  scientific  goals  are  to  measure:  ...  due  to 
NEOs  by  just  deflecting  their  orbit  by  the  application  of  a  ... 
www.adamsplanet.com/projects/project/asteroid.html  •  Cached  page 

Programmable  Reports  Main  Page 

...  and  legacy,  to  state-of-the-art  parts,  and  application-specific  ...  During  the 
flight  operations  for  these  missions,  a  total  of ...  The  NEAR  Rendezvous  Burn 
Anomaly  of  December  1998  -  Final  Report 
www.klabs.org/reports.htm  ■  Cached  page 


Company  Private 

...  will  analyze  spacecraft  autonomy  experiments  on  two  missions  ...  Figure  1 
NEAR  Rendezvous  Maneuver  "Fail-Safe"  Example  ...  sun,  and  moon  relative 
to  the  spacecraft.  An  application  that ... 

ccar.colorado.edu/asen5050/projects/projects_2000/oswald  •  Cached  page 
NASA  Documents  Online 

...  Systems  Integration,  Modeling  and  Analysis  Reference  Missions  ...  001, 
March  1995  ;  Implementation  of  the  NASA  Agency  Wide  Application  ...  The 
Near-Earth  Objects  Survey  Workgroup  Report;  The  NEAR  Rendezvous  Burn  ... 
www.hq.nasa.gov/office/hqlibrary/find/nasadoc.htm  -  Cached  page 

Project  Mercury  -  A  Chronology.  Part  3  (B) 

...  material  specimens  which  would  be  tested  for  possible  application  ... 
Popovich,  and  near-rendezvous  was  achieved.  House  Committee,  ...  These 
runs  were  scheduled  for  full-scale  missions  and  proposed  ... 
history.nasa.gov/SP-4001/p3b.htm  ■  Cached  page 

MarsNews.com  ::  NewsWire  Archive  for  Humans  To  Mars 
...  in  a  number  of  ESA  experiments  -  the  outcome  of  which  will  help  prepare  for 
long-term  missions  ...  While  money  and  mandate  are  in  a  state  of  near¬ 
rendezvous,  the  melding  of  space  science  objectives  with  ... 
www.marsnews.com/newswire/humans_to_mars/archive.html  ■  Cached  page 
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Space  Exploration  Overhaul:  Next  Five  Years  'Critical' 

*  9  * 

After  decades  of  sending  probes  across  the  void  of  interplanetary 
space,  officials  are  now  reshaping  how  solar  system  exploration  is 
accomplished.  The  renovation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  visionary 
Moon,  Mars  and  beyond  directive  given  to  NASA  by  U.S.  President 
George  W.  Bush  just  more  than  a  year  ago.  While  money  and  mandate 
are  in  a  state  of  near-rendezvous,  the  melding  of  space  science 
objectives  with  human  exploration  goals  is  still  to  be  fully  played  out, 
as  is  the  prospect  of  broader  international  collaboration.  "The  scientific 
exploration  agenda  NASA  has  been  pursuing  for  the  past  decade  or  so 
is  bearing  enormous  fruit,  providing  key  early  inputs  to  how  NASA 
implements  the  vision,"  said  James  Garvin,  NASA  Chief  Scientist  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Initial  robotic  steps  in  the  vision  implementation  will 
inform  and  guide  future  decisions  that  will  ultimately  steer  how  human 
beings  explore  the  Moon  and  Mars." 
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IBEX:  Interstellar  Boundary  Explorer 
Fact  Sheet  IBEX  Interstellar  Boundary  Explorer 
Mission  Overview  As  part  of  a  Southwest 
Research  Institute  team  led  by  Principal 
Investigator  Dr.  David  McComas,  Orbital  was 
selected  in  January  2005  to  ... 

www.orbital.com/NewsInfo/Publications/IBEX_fact.  p 
t.pdf  ■  Cached  page  •  PDF  file 

IBEX 

...  selected  in  January  2005  to  develop,  build 

and  launch  a  small  spinning  spacecraft  on  a 

Pegasus  rocket  for  NASA's  Interstellar 

Boundary  Explorer  (IBEX)  mission.  The 

spacecraft  is  based  on  Orbital  ... 

www.  orbital.  com/SatellitesSpace/LEO/IBEX/inde 

ndex.html  •  Cached  page 
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Orbital  spaceflight  -  Wikipedia,  the  free 
encyclopedia 

To  do  this,  it  must  have  an  altitude  higher  than 
100  km  (which  is  the  conventional  boundary  of 
space  ),  and  have  a  horizontal  speed  higher  than 
orbital  speed  ,  which  is  usually  about  7-8  km/s 
depending  ... 

en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Orbital_spaceflight  • 

Cached  page 

Atomic  orbital  -  Wikipedia,  the  free 
encyclopedia 

This  boundary  surface  is  what  is  meant 
when  the  "shape"  of  an  orbital  is  mentioned. 
Generally  speaking,  the  number  n  determines 
the  size  and  energy  of  the  orbital:  as  n 
increases,  the  size  of  the  orbital  ... 

en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Atomic_orbital  ■  Cached 
page 
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SUMMARY:  VULCAN’S  NEW  ORBITAL 
PARAMETERS 

Re  investigation  of  Vulcan's  orbital  elements 
offers  two  sets  of  possible  orbital  parameters. 
Boundary  condition  for  either  limits  the 
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The  Apollo  Flight  Journal  -  Lunar  Orbit 
Rendezvous 

Two  plans  evolved  from  the  Gemini  experience: 
the  coelliptic  and  direct  rendezvous  methods.  ... 
between  the  two  spacecraft  would  be  15  miles 
(with  the  active  vehicle  below),  using  a 

transfer  ... 

history.nasa.gov/afj/loressay.htm  •  Cached  page 
Apollo  10  Timeline 

Transfer  to  LM  power  and  systems  checked. 
081:55:  02:44:  22-May-69:  Transfer  to  LM 
power.  ...  Coelliptic  sequence  initiation 
ignition.  103:45:55.3:  00:34:55:  23-May-69: 
Coelliptic  sequence  initiation  ... 
history.nasa.gov/SP- 

4029/ApollO_10i_Timeline.htm  ■  Cached  page 
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Apollo  Glossary 

Coelliptic  Sequence  Initiation.  CSM  Command 
and  Service  Module.  CSRC  Contingency  Sample 
Return  ...  Equipment  Transfer  Bag.  EV 
Extravehicular.  EVA  Extravehicular  Activity.  EVCS 

www.hq.nasa.gov/alsj/apollo.gtossary.html  • 
Cached  page 
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...  BDCR  Baseline  Document  Change  Request 
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Equipment  CSF  Cost  Sensitivity  Factor  CSF 
Central  Supply  Facility  csi  Coelliptic  ... 

www.ksc.nasa.gov/facts/acronyms.html  •  Cached 
page 
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STK:  Satellites  -  Orbits  -  Coordinate  Type  - 
Classical  (Keplerian) 

Orbit  Size  &  Shape  |  Orbit  Orientation  |  Satellite 
Location  Classical  (Keplerian)  Coordinate  Type, 

The  Classical  coordinate  type  uses  the 
traditional  osculating  Keplerian  orbital  elements 
to  specify  ... 

www.stk.com/resources/heIp/stk613/helpSystem/stk. 
stk/vehSat_coordType_elassical.htm  ■  Cached 
page 

Orbits  and  Trajectories 

Classical  Orbital  Elements.  Classical  Orbital 
Elements.  Remember  Coordinates  and  Time? 

Remember  Attitude?  Orbital  Parameters.  More 
Orbital  Parameters.  Orbital  Parameters 

www.phyast.pitt.edu/~rsl/a87/unit5/index.htm  • 
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Converting  Classical  Orbital  Elements  to  a  TLE. 

Orbital  Mechanics  with  Mathcad.  Partial 
Coverage  Constellation  Design  &  Analysis. 

Celestial  Computing  -  The  Journal 
www.cdeagle.com  •  Cached  page 

Topics  in  Astrodynamics 

Its  chapters  first  deal  with  the  classical  orbital 
elements,  and  then  address  the  fundamental 
problem  of  satellite  tracking:  how  to  calculate 
ground  traces  and  look  angles,  given  the 

orbital  ... 

home.att.net/~astrotopics  ■  Cached  page 

The  Final  Days  of  Mir  -  Sponsored  by  CORDS 

One  of  the  six  classical  orbital  elements  .  For  a 

typical  satellite's  orbit,  the  argument  of  perigee  w 
is  measured  from  the  ascending  side  of  the  line  of 
nodes  to  the  perigee  direction  of  the  orbit 

www.reentrynews.com/Mir/glossary.html  •  Cached 
page 
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Astron.  Astrophys,  319,  683-693  (1997) 

The  1-  error  on  the  covariance  has  two  contributions:  the  dispersion  in  the 
latitude  bin  and  the  error  ...  Figs.  7  and  8  also  display  the  covariance  and 
M.C.T.  for  sunspots  versus  latitude  (  Nesme-Ribes  et ... 
aa.springer.de/papers/7319002/2300683/sc6.htm  -  Cached  page 

CIFT:  Financial  Training  Solutions 

...  Other  measures  of  dispersion;  Using  Bloomberg  to  estimate  volatility  ... 
trade  using  options;  Implied  versus  historical  volatility;  More  ...  Covariance 
and  Correlation  ... 
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Research  Methods  Manual  -  Table  of  Contents 

Mentalistic  versus  correlative  (behavioral)  explanations  ...  because  truthfully 
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www.jsu.edu/depart/psychology/sebac/fac-sch/rm/toc.html  •  Cached  page 
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...  Plasma  Diamagnetic?  Inertia  Role  on  the  Electron-Positron  Pair  Annihilation; 

On  Vacuum  Dispersion  ...  General  Theory  Of  Relativity  And  A  Return  To 
Newtonian  Gravitation  Lorentz  Covariance  Versus  ... 
www.physicsessays.com  •  Cached  page 
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Accuracy  versus  Computational  Time  -  A  Comparison  of  Monte-Carlo  ... 
Anmerkungen  zur  Value-at-Risk-Definition;  Assessing  the  dispersion  in  ...  More 
Haste;  Less  Precision;  Non-linear  Value  at  Risk;  On  the  Covariance  ... 
www.gtoriamundi.org/detailpopup.asp?ID  =  453056773  •  Cached  page 

The  Study  of  Plant  Disease  Epidemics 

Epidemic  versus  epiphytotic.  Some  Historical  Developments  ...  models  with 
different  error  (residual)  variance-  covariance  ...  The  index  of  dispersion.  Intra 
cluster  correlation 

www.shopapspress.org/stofpldiep.html  ■  Cached  page 
Press  Room  -  EGAR  Technology's  Press  Releases 

...  new  professional  real-time  trading  services,  Dispersion  strategy  ...  hedging 
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AIM-7  Sparrow 

AIM-7  Sparrow  The  AIM-7  Sparrow  is  a  radar-guided,  air-to-air  missile  with 
a  high-explosive  warhead.  The  versatile  Sparrow  has  all-weather,  all-altitude 
operational  capability  and  can  attack  high  ... 
www.fas.org/man/dod-101/sys/missile/aim-7.htm  -  Cached  page 

RIM-7  Sea  Sparrow  Missile 

RIM-7  Sea  Sparrow  Missile  The  Navy's  RIM-7M  Sea  Sparrow  and  the  Air 
Force's  AIM-7  Sparrow  are  radar-guided,  air-to-air  missiles  with  high  explosive 
warheads. 

fas.org/man/dod-101/sys/missile/rim-7.htm  -  Cached  page 
AIM-7  Sparrow  -  Wikipedia,  the  free  encyclopedia 

The  AIM-7  Sparrow  is  a  medium-range  semi-active  radar  homing  air-to-air 
missile  operated  by  the  United  States  Air  Force,  US  Navy,  and  USMC  as  well  as 
various  allied  air  forces.  Sparrow  and  its  ... 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/AIM-7_Sparrow  •  Cached  page 

AIM-7  Sparrow  -  Wikipedia 

The  AIM-7  Sparrow  is  a  medium-range  semi-active  radar  homing  air-to-air 
missile  operated  by  the  United  States  Air  Force,  US  Navy,  and  USMC  as  well 
as  various  allied  air  forces.  Sparrow  and  its  ... 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sea_Sparrow  •  Cached  page 
+Show  more  results  from  en.wikipedia.org 

AIM-7  '  Sparrow'’ 

COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  -  USA;  DESIGNATOR  -  AIM-7;  NAME  -  SPARROW  III. 
DESCRIPTION  The  Sparrow  III  is  a  radar-guided,  medium-range  air-to-air 
missile  that  has  been  in  service  for  more  than  30  years. 
www.novia.net/~tomcat/AIM-7.html  •  Cached  page 
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Mission  The  AIM-7  Sparrow  is  a  radar-guided,  air-to-air  missile  with  a  high- 
explosive  warhead.  The  versatile  Sparrow  has  all-weather,  all-altitude 
operational  capability  and  can  attack  high  ... 
www. af.mil/factsheets/factsheet. asp?fsID=77  •  Cached  page 

AIM/RIM-7  Sparrow  Cost-Effective,  Medium-Range  Missile  System 

...  Committed  full-service  support  program  AIM/RIM-7  Sparrow  Cost-Effective, 

Medium-Range  Missile  System  Sparrow  The  ...  capability  using  the  AN/DSM- 

162B  or  AN/DSM-156D  test  set  □  AN/DSM-162B  test  set  for  AIM-7  ... 

www. raytheon.com/products/stellent/groups/rms/docu  ments/content/cms04_01491‘ 

914.pdf  •  Cached  page  •  PDF  file 
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AGM-88  HARM  (high-speed  antiradiation 
missile)  -  Smart  Weapons 
AGM-88  HARM.  The  AGM-88  HARM  (high¬ 
speed  antiradiation  missile)  is  a  supersonic  air- 
to-surface  tactical  missile  designed  to  seek  and 
destroy  enemy  radar-equipped  air  defense 
systems. 

www.fas.org/man/dod-  101/sys/smart/agm- 
88.htm  ■  Cached  page 

Coalition  aircraft  targeted 

Air  Force  F-16CJ  Fighting  Falcon  launched  an 

AGM-88  high-speed  antiradiation  missile 

at  an  Iraqi  radar  site  northwest  of  Mosul. 
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onw.htm  •  Cached  page 
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Instance  AGM-88 

Module:  AIRCRAFT-KB.  The  AGM-88  HARM 
(high-speed  antiradiation  missile)  is  an  air-to- 
surface  tactical  missile  designed  to  seek  and 
destroy  enemy  radar-equipped  air  defense 
systems. 

blackcat.isi.edu  :8900/ploom/do-action? 
show+object+AIRCRAFT-KB+AGM-88  ■  Cached 
page 

Factsheets  :  AGM-88  HARM  :  AGM-88  HARM 

Mission  The  AGM-88  HARM  (high-speed 
antiradiation  missile)  is  an  a ir-to- surface 
tactical  missile  designed  to  seek  and  destroy 
enemy  radar-equipped  air  defense  systems. 

www.af.mil/factsheets/factsheet.asp7id  =75  • 

Cached  page 

Aircraft  Detail 

The  AGM-88  HARM  (high-speed  antiradiation 

missile)  is  a  supersonic  air-to-surface  tactical 
missile  designed  to  seek  and  destroy  enemy 
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